Deferred Deliveries Only 


SD sctivi is certainly nothing “cockeyed” in the 
activity of this summer’s business, but to say 
the least, it is amazing. 

Only a few of the enlightened market commenta- 
tors had the vision and temerity to predict a contra- 
seasonal summer business. The remainder said: “It 
wouldn’t happen,” but it did—and how. 

The remarkable slant on the whole situation is the 
evident unwillingness of the blind business operators 
to believe the facts in the case. They still:cling to 
their opinions and decide accordingly, contrary to 
the widespread admonition which tells them, “we 
have no moral right to decide on the basis of opinion 
that which can be determined on fact.” 

The facts in the matter of the continued business 
revival are these: 

Business volume is right now at its peak. With 
the closing of August, the business volume was at 
the highest point since May, 1931. In the last week 
of August, it made its most impressive advance, ris- 
ing 1.6 points from 77.5 to 79.1 per cent of normal, 
the sharpest upward swing in one week since the first 
week in April, when it rose 2.7 points from 67.4 to 
70.1 per cent. In four months, the business volume 
in the United States has risen steadily, irresistibly, 
from 70.1 to 79.1 per cent, or an average of 2.25 points 
per month. Just one year ago, business volume was 
67.1 per cent. So the level of business activity in this 
country made a sheer upward thrust of 12 points, or 
17.88 per cent. And most of this spectacular advance 
occurred during the “supposedly” summer vacational 
dog-days period. 

As a result, here is what we find: Steel is in a jam. 
Orders with requests for quick delivery are sorely 
taxing mill capacity. Steel mills last week were oper- 


ating at 72.5 per cent of capacity; a year ago, the 
same date, they operated at 45.8 per cent—a better 
than 56 per cent gain. And the prognosticators say 
that steel will continue at 72 per cent or above for 
the balance of this year. 

The records for all business done in the first six 
months of 1936 compared with the first six months of 
1935 show handsome gains. Here are a few of the 


pivotal ones: 
Per cent gain over 


first 6 months of 1935 
Passenger car sales 27 
Commercial car sales 26 
Household refrigerators 30 
Value checks drawn 16 
Farm income 12 
Electric power output 13 
Heavy construction 71 

The above is a compilation of nation-wide in- 
creases taken from every state in the United States. 

Freight carloadings are due to reach a fall peak of 
over 800,000 cars. 

Railroad earnings for the first seven months of this 
year show an increase of 35.3 per cent, the best seven 
months since 1930. The July net operating income 
shows a gain of 129.5 per cent over July a year ago. 

The nub of the whole matter is that June, July and 
August business is but the precursor of that upward 
sweep of business, which will result in the biggest 
distribution of profits made since 1930. 

The paper industry shares in this tidal wave of re- 
generated business volume. The operating ratios 
show an increase of 13 per cent for the paper mills in 
the United States for the first six months of 1936 
compared with the same six months of a year ago. 
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In some divisions, the increase is startling. A recent 
compilation of figures shows that the kraft board and 
kraft paper divisions combined will show an increased 
demand of 250,000 tons this year over that of a year 
ago. This means capacity operations for those divi- 
sions. The mills of these divisions will in all proba- 
bility face a similar “jam” as that facing the steel 
industry at present. 

Consumers of paper have no stocks. They have 
been misled by the “softness” of quotations persisting 
in certain quarters. However, they are due for a rude 
awakening some day soon, for today, in certain divi- 
sions, “it is not price, but service which counts.” In 
lines like kraft board, bag, wrapping and specialties, 
many mills are hanging out “deferred delivery only” 
signs. 

With added demand, which is immediately ahead 
this fall, hand-to-mouth buyers, who don’t yet know 
that American business has staged the biggest volume 
business come-back in its history, will all wake up 
at the same time and lodge orders for needed papers 
for which some of them will wait months to receive. 
Attune your operation in accordance with the facts. 
“Deferred deliveries only” will be the reply to de- 
ferred orders seeking shipment from now on. 


Just a Suggestion 


HE recent joint international convention of the 

Technical Association of the Pulp and Paper 
Association marks another milestone in the progres- 
sive development of the pulp and paper industry. 

For many centuries the art of papermaking was 
considered very secretive, and even now there are 
those in the industry who feel that what they know 
is their own stock in trade and govern their activities 
accordingly. The industry as a whole, however, is 
not of such an opinion. If it were so, the present 
day pulp and paper industry could never have de- 
veloped. 

Recent years have witnessed within the industry an 
ever-widening and growing appreciation of the value 
in the exchange of ideas. This change in thought has 
permitted the development of the trade press through 
which the experiences and observations of contribu- 
tors have been made available to all people. Likewise, 
valuable textbooks on various phases of pulp and 
paper work have been written and published for the 
benefit of the entire industry, and individuals inter- 
ested in the same line of work have aligned them- 
selves into groups for the primary purpose of broad- 
ening the knowledge which they have of the industry 
that gives them their livelihood. 


Some of these groups may be entirely informal. At 
first glance, they might not be considered as even 
organized bodies. Yet, wherever two people meet to 
discuss subjects of mutual interest, there is bound 
to be a broadening in point of view and an increase 
in knowledge on the part of each of them. 

Other groups are national in scope and there are 
some that are more or less international in character. 

With so rapid progress as has been made within the 
industry during the past few years and with a willing- 
ness On the part of many in the industry throughout 
the world to give to others the benefit of their knowl- 
edge, would it be amiss to suggest the possibility of 
a world-wide convention of the various educational 
groups of the pulp and paper industry? It seems that 
a meeting of this kind could be arranged without any 
undue difficulty ; that it might be held at a time when 
and a place where delegates from each of the various 
pulp and paper-making countries could attend; and 
that such a meeting would weave together into a com- 
posite whole the activities of all the various groups 
in a manner that might be likened to the felting of the 
fibers on a paper machine wire. 

What do you think of the idea? 


Nothing to Do Right Now 


ROBABLY there is no greater problem in indus- 

try than the handling of men. It is a problem 
that taxes the ingenuity of most executives most of 
the time. However, when stripped to its bare funda- 
mentals doesn’t it consist of dealing fairly with every 
employee at all times? 

Imagine the feelings of an employee who is laid 
off with the reason that there is nothing for him to do 
right now, and who waits around anxiously to be 
called back on the job when conditions are better only 
to learn that the layoff is permanent and the reason 
for it was just an excuse. 

Perhaps the boss had a legitimate reason for mak- 
ing the layoff. Maybe the employee did not meet all 
of the requirements of the job, or there may have been 
something else that demanded it. 

Whatever the reason, wouldn’t it have been kinder 
and an indication of better executive leadership to 
have made the situation clear to him. Then he would 
have felt free to look elsewhere for employment. Most 
certainly later, if not at the moment, he would con- 
sider such frankness of his employer an act of kind- 
ness rather than something which was unfair. 

It is appreciated that occasions arise when it is diffi- 
cult to be frank, but it is believed that, if tempered 
with kindness, it always pays. 
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Assour thirty Oliver -Young 


Filters are now in service decker- 






















ing or washing pulp. Capacities 
average much higher than those 
for any other filter. 


As for washing efficiency, a typi- 
cal case on chlorinated stock tells 
the story: 995% of the chlorine 
is removed consistently by wash- 
ing on an Olliver-Young. Every 
unit is doing better than a ton per 
square foot per 24 hours. 


And Oliver - Youngs are still 
further ahead when deckering or 
thickening free chemical stock, 
handling as high as 70 gallons 


per square foot per minute. 


Alll mills handling free stocks will 


eventually have Oliver- Youngs. 


—_ °° — 
OLIVER \ 
“UNITED FILTERS ) 
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Merely a Matter of Direction 


these pages in September, 1930: “... Rather 

than follow in the footsteps of Russia it seems 
to me that we are following after the English. There, 
the communists, the socialists, the left wingers, the 
liberals, and others of varying shades of carmine, 
have gradually brought the English government to a 
point far removed from where it was in 1900. Gov- 
ernment ownership of public utilities, government 
ownership and operation of manufacturing plants 
and retail establishments, unemployment doles, old- 
age pensions, governmental projects designed to give 
employment to the idle, and countless other social- 
istic ideas have been impressed upon the Government 
until today England is bowing under the weight of 
endless red-tape .. . As England progresses into the 
mire of socialism, the United States follows. Gov- 
ernment ownership, uriemployment doles, old-age 
pensions, needless soldier bonuses, government in- 
surance, farm relief, and countless other socialistic 
do-dads are on their way to Washington . .. The way 
to stop it is with the ballot box. It’s up to you.” 


SS PEAKING of governmental trends, I wrote in 


The events of the past six years have amply justi- 


fied this prophecy. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected next November this 
nation will have invited further collectivization of 
farms, the confiscation and operation of many public 
utilities by the Government, the imposition of busi- 
ness-destroying taxes, the greatly accelerated move- 
ment toward communism, and the establishment of a 
real Labor Party—by 1940. 

The forthcoming election is no Democratic-Repub- 
lican fight. It is a contest between two great schools 
of thought. It is a test of strength for the conserva- 
tives on one side and the radicals on the other. 
Whether, after this election, certain New Deal poli- 
cies are continued is not the basic consideration. 
Whether the budget is balanced, the gold standard 
resumed, taxes reduced, inflation started are not the 
real issues of this election. The vital consideration 
is the character of the support behind the opposing 
candidates. The question is not whether Roosevelt 
or Landon will, or will not, make a good president. 
This November we are determining the direction 
of our government for the next four, and perhaps 
forty years. 

Behind Roosevelt there is the support of the more 
aggressive labor leaders who are using him as a tool 
for the establishment of a true labor party in 1940. 
Behind him are large blocks of so-called liberals, 
socialists, communists and progressives. These sev- 
eral groups have their several aims, ranging from 
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collectivization of farms, through government owner- 
ship of utilities, to the establishment of a “peoples’ 
front.” While the socialists and the communists have 
tickets of their own, there is little doubt that Roose- 
velt will poll a large percentage of the socialist votes, 
and it is a known fact that Moscow has ordered com- 
munists to support Roosevelt rather than their own 
Earl Browder... . Not because Roosevelt is definitely 
communistic or is in sympathy with the Soviet, but 
because he represents for them an advancement 
in their direction. 

Behind Landon is the almost unanimous support 
of the business interests of the nation. .. . All of 
them, from the giant industrial concerns to the tiny, 
local retailer. To him will go, in overwhelming 
measure, the support of doctors, lawyers, architects, 
engineers, business men and industrialists. Behind 
Landon is that large group of self-supporting, thrifty 
people who are able to keep above the need for gov- 
ernmental help—who distrust political experiments 
of any kind at any time—who would rather stand 
still than move by uncertain experiment. 

If Mr. Landon is elected the aspiring and hopeful 
radical elements will be halted. The move toward a 
complete change in our governmental structure will 
have been stopped. Landon might, and probably 
would, find himself helpless to do a lot of things 
because many of the issues at stake have already 
progressed too far for overnight interruption. But 
the general direction of our government would have 
been put back on the main line—and that is the main 
thing. 

If Mr. Roosevelt is re-elected he will be swept irre- 
sistibly along the siding he switched to back in 
March of 1933. Whether he or anyone else should 
like it we would witness material advancement 
toward nationalization of planning, regimentation of 
both agriculture and industry, and a complete change 
in the character of the Supreme Court which now 
blocks merely the rapidity with which such veerings 
to the left are made. The control of governmental 
affairs would remain in the hands of radicals who 
would seize their four-year opportunity to entrench 
themselves beyond blasting. 

This November we shall go to the polls and decide 
—not what party we belong to—but what kind of 
people we want at the head of this nation. We have 
gone too far to turn very sharply toward the right. 
The question is: shall we continue to go to the left— 
or straight ahead? Shall we have a radical govern- 
ment or a conservative government? ... Take your 
choice. 
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Handmade Paper... 


an Ancient Craft that Still Survives 


HARRY 8. SPENCER 
Manager Beauharnois Division 
Howard Smith Paper Mills Ltd. 


HILE the actual method of manufacturing 
VV israsce paper is interesting in contrast 

to the modern paper mill, doubtless it will 
occur to the reader that the quaint customs and ar- 
rangements between the employer and employees can 
only be the result of prevailing conditions of yesterday. 
The very fact that these things prevail today in mills 
where paper is made by hand, may be taken as an 
indication of the conservative nature of the industry. 

Certain improvements may be seen in the mechanical 
equipment of the mill, but this is the dead-line in so 
far as changes are concerned. What his father did, 
the son does. This applies both to the actual process 
of papermaking and to the working conditions. 

One may find harmony today in modern industry 
between employer and employee, but nowhere is it more 
apparent than in the handmade paper industry in 
England, where a complete confidence exists between 
the two parties. The employer continues to do what 
his predecessors have done for those in his employ, and 
they in turn put forth the same conscientious effort as 
did their fathers. 

The march of progress has made but few inroads on 
the methods and fundamentals of manufacture of hand- 
made paper. Mass production with all of its economic 
perplexities can never find a footing in this little 
industry. Granted that its very nature would tend 
to prevent this, there is to be found in this ancient 
craft one of the remaining monuments to the artisans 
of yesterday. 
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In England, there are several mills in operation 
today where the type of equipment and the methods of 
the papermakers differ little, if any, from those of their 
forefathers. Truthfully, it can be said that the maker 
of handmade paper inherits both his trade and his pride 
of product from past generations. 

Although the industry is small, there is a sufficient 
demand for this class of paper to keep it in operation 
and to enable it to maintain its present cherished 
principles. 

The ancient craft of making paper by hand is not 
the creation of any one outstanding individual, but the 
product of long generations of patient and devoted 
workers; each of whom has taken a personal pride in 
the skillful manipulation of his material and in the 
production of a beautiful sheet of paper. 

When the maker of handmade paper shakes his 
mould, he feels the thrill that comes only to the creative 
craftsman, and every employee of the mill has learned 
that the production of perfect paper gives satisfaction 
and pleasure to all concerned in its manufacture. The 
inherited skill and the carefully trained faculties of 
the expert workman find their due reward in the per- 
fection of the product. 

The origin of paper manufacture dates back to the 
early days of the Christian Era. The Far East knew 
the secret for hundreds of years before conquering 
Arabs learned of its manufacture from the Chinese and 
later spread knowledge of paper into Europe. So long 
ago as 1102 A. D. the King of Sicily set his seal to a deed 
inscribed on handmade paper. It is claimed that that 
deed is still in existence, which is very definite evidence 
of the durability of paper made in this way. 

Watermarks, which originally were crude pictures of 
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animals or reproductions of religious symbols, came 
into use about 1300 A. D. and later when papermaking 
was introduced into England all paper was handmade 
until the beginning of the nineteenth century. 
Curiously enough, the handmade paper industry was 
revived about the time that papermaking machinery 
was first introduced. Many new mills were built and 
the workmen’s society was founded. 

The secretary of the Original Society of Paper Mak- 
ers in England states that the society came into exist- 
ence in the year 1800, or just about the time when 
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Pig. 1—Facsimile of the “Card of Freedom” 


paper machines began to make their appearance. 
Previous to this time, the workmen belonged to a loosely 
organized guild, and its failure to keep workmen to a 
high standard was responsible for it being replaced by 
the Original Society. 

All members have to serve an apprenticeship of seven 
years to the art of papermaking. These are only a 
portion of those who start out to master its fundamen- 
tals. Not all men can be trained to learn the art any 
more than they can learn to paint a likeness on canvas 
or become skilled musicians. If a man has musical 
talent, he can be trained to become an expert musician, 
but without talent he is doomed to failure. Similarly 
many men are absolutely unable to become good hand- 
made papermakers regardless of years of effort. 

It is interesting to note that the membership of the 
Society can be traced from generation to generation, 
son following father in unbroken succession. This also 
applies to the employers. 

The employers are now known as ‘‘The Paper Mak- 
er’s Association of Employers of Carded Labour.’’ 
The title is the outcome of a rule of the Society which 
demands that every apprentice on the completion of his 
apprenticeship shall obtain from the Society what is 
termed his Card of Freedom, without which no man can 
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be employed in the making of handmade paper. A 
facsimile of the Card of Freedom is illustrated in 
Figure 1. 

One of the most interesting visits made on my paper- 
making journey was at the ‘‘handmade’’ mill of J. 
Barcham Green & Son, Maidstone, England, where I 
was the guest of Mr. Jack Green, who very generously 
outlined all of the steps in the manufacture of hand- 
made paper. Their entire method of operation, pay- 
ment of wages, handling of men, etc., is most unusual, 
being entirely different from methods used in other 
paper mills. , 

The preparation of half stuff is similar to that used 
in a fine machine mill, with certain modifications. The 
rags are all cut by hand and sorted four times at various 
points through their process. Each sorting seems to 
bring various impurities to light. 

Linen and cotton rags are boiled in open tanks with- 
out pressure. White rags only are purchased and re- 
quire weak solutions of soda ash. 

The washing is done in old fashioned machines spe- 
cially constructed to rub out the fiber without destroy- 
ing the strength. Pure spring water is used for 
washing, the impurities being removed in solution by 
a drum washer. 

After washing, bleach liquor is added to brighten the 
color and then removed by means of the drum washer, 
the stuff being tested by iodide or starch strips. 

No drainers are used and the washed stock goes di- 
rect to the beaters with wide bars. It is then dumped 
directly into other beaters with narrower and sharper 
bars which clear the stock of lumps and correspond to 
jordans in their refining action. The beaters are quite 
small, of approximately three hundred pounds capac- 
ity, and from these old-type Hollanders the stock 
passes to chests, there being one chest for each of five 
vats. Each chest leads to a vertical knotter or screen 
of small capacity sufficient to allow the passage of just 
enough stock for one vat. 

The vat is an open-top tub containing the finely 
beaten rag stock at a consistency suitable for hand 
operation. The stuff is agitated by ‘‘hogs’’ revolving 
at a speed sufficient to keep the fiber in continuous 
suspension. 

The mould for making handmade paper is the chief 
tool so skillfully manipulated by these artists. It is 
built on a framework of hardwood in which are set at 
convenient distances a number of thin transverse 
wooden bars which are perforated with small sewing 
holes. 

Used in conjunction with this frame is what is termed 
the ‘‘deckle,’’ closely resembling a picture frame, 
which when placed in position around the mould pro- 
vides the necessary edge to keep the pulp from running 
off the mould back into the vat and determines the exact 

size of the paper. 

The surface of the mould (called the sheet) is pro- 
vided with a laid wire sheet or a woven cloth sewn 
down to the framework, the sewing wire passing 
through the perforations in the bars. The laid cov- 
ering is the older form and is so called because its com- 
ponent wires are actually laid in position as the sheet 
is formed, being held together by chain or twist wires. 
The design of this mould differs but slightly from the 
earliest type. 
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The original construction of a paper mould was prob- 
ably accomplished by weaving vegetable fibers or split 
eane together to form a mesh which was stretched over 
the framework and could be dipped into the vat for 
removal and drainage of stuff to form sheets of paper. 

The introduction of drawn wire and improvements in 
mechanical construction of moulds has given the mould 
maker a surer foundation for intricate water-marks and 
has provided the vatman a better opportunity to dis- 
play his skill. 

The vatman holds the deckle continuously in his 
hands, placing it on the mould when he receives it from 
the bridge and removes it after the sheet is formed 
before passing the mould and sheet to the coucher. 

Close observation of the movements of the vatman 
reveals a complete absence of lost motion. Years of 
experience have produced a perfection of bodily rhythm 
which I have never seen elsewhere except perhaps in 
the expert golfer. 

The vatman stands in front of the vat (Figure 2) 
containing the stuff at suitable consistency. His only 
utensils are his mould and the detached deckle. The 
side of the mould nearest his body is dipped into the 
stuff first. The back of the mould is not submerged. 
The vatman raises the mould and when it is horizontal 
the stuff flows all over the surface. 

The first shake is from left to right which combined 
with the tipping motion causes a wave to pass from 
front to back, carrying off the surplus stuff and leaving 
it level with the top edge of the deckle frame. The 
water starts to drip out from the bottom of the wire 
mesh which is the beginning of the formation of the 
sheet. The next shake movement is from back to front, 
diminishing with the closing of the sheet. 

The mould is then placed on the stay but the vatman 
retains the deckle in his hand ready to place on the 
other mould which is being pushed up the bridge. 

The control of the thickness of the sheet is main- 
tained to a remarkable accuracy and adjustments must 
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Fig. 2—Vatman in the act of making a sheet 


be made occasionally by adding water to the stuff. As 
the vatman cannot make paper all day without a rest, 
he occasionally changes places with the layer or the 
apprentice when he is skilled enough, and on these occa- 
sions the basis weight is liable to vary. No two vatmen 
are alike in technique, each having his own style. 

I was fortunate in being able to go through the 
process under the guidance of these craftsmen, who 
stepped aside long enough that I might actually pro- 
duce my own handmade paper. A special mould of 
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not too generous size was handed to me by the vatman, 
who carefully instructed me and demonstrated its use. 
It looked extremely simple. After removing my coat 
I tried to duplicate the movements of the vatman, but 
it seemed my elbows were too straight. When this was 
corrected, I was told my wrists were too stiff and my 
weight was not balanced properly. When my ‘‘stance’’ 
was finally approved, I was on the point of realizing 
that perhaps this was not so easy as it looked. 

On my first attempt, I got too little stuff. On my 
second, I got too much. My third was about right for 
quantity, but I did not start the shake quickly enough, 
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Fig. 3—Coucher pressing mould onto felt 


with the result that I had very poor formation at the 
top of the mould. On my fourth sheet, I did fairly 
well, then I made several sheets in succession, missing 
only once when I failed to get enough stock on the 
mould. 

The coucher takes the mould from the stay and while 
it appears that he is pressing it flat on the post (Fig- 
ure 3) he actually forces the right side down harder, 
then with a rolling action he transfers the pressure to 
the left side while slightly raising the right edge which 
releases the mould from the sheet of wet paper now 
lying on top of the post. The coucher is enabled to 
grip the edge, lift the mould clear, place it on the bridge 
and slide it up to the vatman with that ease of move- 
ment which only years of practice can make possible. 

Here again I ran into trouble and found that I lacked 
the knack of even turning over a felt properly. I was 
shown how to take a felt from the felt board with my 
right hand, catch the other corner with my left and 
throw it onto the post. The idea appears simple enough 
but I was unable to do this without wrinkling the pre- 
vious sheet on top of the post, whereas those experts 
pitch the felts from one location to another with no 
apparent effort and with accuracy. 

The post, which is 244 to 4 quires, depending on the 
size and sort, is a group of alternate felts and paper, 
to which the ‘‘layer’’ takes and covers with a ‘‘pilcher”’ 
which is a wad of felts sewn together. 

The post is placed in a hydraulic press subjected 
to about two tons per square inch pressure. This must 
be regulated to prevent the paper from being too soft, 
or so solid that the sheets cannot be pulled apart. The 
post is removed by the layer, who takes off the pilcher 
and starts ‘‘unmaking’’ the post. The felts and 
pressed sheets are again handled with that rhythm ac- 
quired from years of experience. 

The manufacture of larger sheets and the control of 
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two-sheet moulds is much more difficult than making 
smaller sizes. This requires an ‘‘upper end boy’’ who 
helps the coucher with the larger size moulds and the 
larger felts. 

On very thin papers only there is required a ‘‘slice 
boy’’ to guide the lower edge of the sheet as it is laid 
onto the post. He is seated in front of the layer on a 
boy stool. 

On removal from the press, when the paper is sepa- 
rated from the felt, it starts on a journey through the 
mill which lasts about three months and requires about 
one hundred different handlings. 

When taken from the felts, the paper is piled in the 
form of a ‘‘pack’’ and placed in a hydraulic press of 
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another type. Four feet or more of paper is squeezed 
until water oozes from the edge, and after twenty-four 
hours these sheets are taken apart (Figure 4). The 
separated sheets are again placed ‘‘paper to paper’’ to 
form another pack, the intention being to allow air 
between the sheets and to reduce the felt mark by 
pressing the sheets against each other. The felts have 
a distinct grain which is objectionable on most papers, 
and great pains are taken to obliterate the mark which 
these felts have left on the surface of the paper. 

The parter’s duty is to divide the paper in the pack 
sheet from sheet and pile it up again in the same order 
as before (Figure 5). It cam be readily understood 
that adjoining sheets will not fall together exactly as 
before, and that another pressing will still further 
assist in removing the grain. Rough papers do not 
require this parting and pressing and show the natural 
mark of the felt. Writing papers and those grades 
demanding a more perfect surface are pressed three 
times or more. 

After the last pressing, the sheets are not parted but 
are taken to the loft in solid blocks and placed on a 
table. The dry worker picks up a wad of ten to twenty 
sheets without separating them and places them on a 
flat canvas stretched between trebbles, or hangs them 
on ropes covered with cow hair. The latter acts to 
prevent the paper from becoming discolored. 

Loft drying is accomplished without the slightest 
attempt to rush matters. During warm weather, the 
natural air is used, the best drying being from the west 
wind which carries some moisture. An east wind 
which originates in Russia is too dry and causes some- 
thing analogous to case hardening instead of the gradual 
drying preferred. After drying, the paper hangs in 
the loft for twenty-four hours for conditioning. After 
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it is matured in the loft, it is pulled down and stacked 
in a cool place where it is further matured for a week 
before it is considered ready for sizing. 

Until quite recently, some papers were sized in the old 
fashioned way by hand labor (Figure 6). The sizing 
machine has supplanted this almost entirely. It is 
similar to size tubs used in fine machine mills except 
that the sheets of paper are carried between endless 
felts down and through a glue sizing solution extending 
thirty feet or more in a shallow trough. As the felts 
with the paper between them emerge from the last glue, 
they pass between squeeze rollers to remove excess size. 
The glue is not only kept at a high temperature but is 
enclosed in a heated chamber. The glue solution can 
be made from prepared gelatine or extracted from hide 
cuttings, and it seldom contains anything other than 
alum. 

The sheets are pulled off the traveling felts and piled 
in heaps where they are left for many hours wrapped 
in felt to retain the heat and to prevent staining. The 
sheets are then separated from each other in a manner 
already described but for a different purpose. If the 
sheets were not parted after the sizing they would stick 
together and prevent subsequent processing. They 
are then taken to the size loft after which the better 
papers are re-sized with a separate drying between the 
two operations. Two and even three re-sizings are given 
to some qualities where unusual hardness and erasing 
properties are demanded. 

The paper again matures for a considerable period 
before it is considered advisable to proceed with the 
finishing. Before finishing, however, it goes to the 
‘*pickers’’ who sort and remove defects in the rough 
state. This defective paper is called ‘‘picker’s broken.’’ 




















The glazing is done by placing the paper alternately 
between zine or brass plates and passing between rollers 
under heavy pressure. As one roller goes faster than 


the other, the paper is subjected to a combination of 
pressure and friction. 

The last process is sorting out defective sheets where 
problems are encountered similar to those found in all 
paper mills, 

Practically all the employees of J. Barcham Green 
& Son are paid on piece work so that workers come and 
go at their own convenience. Men are allowed to smoke 
in the mill where the floors are wet and they have 
benches provided where operators may read the paper 
while they are resting. 
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Unless an employer especially ‘‘requests’’ the men to 
be present on a certain day, he may arrive at the mill 
to find that they have decided not to work on that 
particular day. Moreover, they will not continue work- 
ing if a man does not feel quite up to the mark either 
physically or mentally. Sickness in his home or a sore 
shoulder muscle may prevent a workman from doing 
his best work, in which case the whole crew will cease 
making paper and will not return until they all feel 
able to do their best. The mentality of these men is that 
of artists, usually they are sensitive to a high degree 
and conscientious to a fault. 

The vatman, coucher and lay boy do not correspond 
to the three operators of a paper machine because they 
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Pig. 6—Sizer dipping waterleaf paper into gelatine size 


have each gone through the complete apprenticeship 
and training to make them an all around papermaker. 
The vatmen get four cents per day more than the 
coucher and the coucher gets four cents per day more 
than the lay boy. One of their lay boys was eighty-two 
years of age. 

All of these men get thirty-five cents extra pay on 
Mondays because one hundred years ago it was cus- 
tomary to get drunk on week ends and they seldom 
put in an appearance on the beginning of the week. 
They still get the same bonus given to them then as an 
incentive to work on Monday. 

Years ago free beer was provided the employees from 
their own mill brewery. When this was discontinued, 
the men received extra money instead of beer, a prac- 
tice still followed today. The pay is made up to include 
other sums representing agreements of many years 
standing. 

The pay roll is not made up in the office and used for 
distributing wages. Instead, the men present their bill 
for work done at the end of the week. The foreman 
and his men act in the nature of contractors to the 
employer. 

Moreover, the men are not paid individually. The 
vatman, for example, will be given the total amount 
of wages for himself, his coucher and lay boy. These 
three men probably have various agreements and cus- 
toms among themselves. Washing the vats is the vat- 
man’s job but he may have a private understanding 
with the lay boy to do this for fifteen cents. The 
coucher’s job includes washing the knotter or screen 
and he may do this himself but pay the lay boy for 
doing his work while he is smoking. 

If a quotation is required on a special order, the 
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employer asks the foreman to have the men quote a 
price to him, usually something over and above the 
regular rate whieh is accepted as standard practice. 

The men go into a room to talk it over and then state 
what they are willing to accept per post. As an example, 
they might ask sixteen cents for the extra large size, 
twelve cents because the water-mark looked rather 
tricky and four cents to make sure they had overlooked 
nothing. The employer might accept this or ask them 
to reduce it, but once the bargain is set, it remains. 
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Weathering Quality 
of Roofing Felts 


ESS expensive fibrous materials than the cotton 

rags usually used can be utilized satisfactorily for 

the manufacture of roofing felts, according to the re- 

sults of tests conducted at the National Bureau of 

Standards by O. G. Streiter, research associate of the 

Manufacturing and Industrial Research Committee of 
the Asphalt Shingle and Roofing Institute. 

Experimental felts were made of cotton rags and 
various mixtures of cotton rags, old jute and manila 
bagging, old newspapers, sulphite wood pulp and wood 
sawdust. Some of the felts were made in a commercial 
mill but those containing the larger amounts of ‘‘sub- 
stitute material’’ were made in the Bureau mill as the 
equipment of the former was not suitable for these 
products. Tests of the felts for strength and asphalt 
saturating quality showed that felts satisfactory in 
these respects could be manufactured from cotton rags 
with the addition of these substitute materials without 
difficulty. 

The felts were made into two sets of commercial roof- 
ings in a commercial mill, one set being simply satu- 
rated with a relatively soft asphalt and the other satu- 
rated and then coated with a somewhat harder asphalt. 
Both sets were exposed outdoors on the roof of a Bureau 
building, and at various intervals up to 7 years were 
tested for extent of deterioration, as indicated by loss 
of weight and strength, decrease in thickness, degree 
of exfoliation of asphalt, and change in water absorp- 
tiveness. In all cases, there was no significant difference 
in weathering quality that could be attributed to the 
kind of fiber present. As is to be expected, the asphalt 
coating protected the saturated felts from weathering. 
It was found also that the felts made in the Bureau 
mill weathered better than the others, and this is attrib- 
uted to their greater compactness, which decreased the 
exfoliation of the asphalt. Their compactness was due 
to fiber composition and a slightly prolonged beater 
operation which brushed out the fibers and caused them 
to become shorter and slightly gelatinized on the sur- 
face. 
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Determination of Alum 


LINTON E. SIMERL' and D. 8. DAVIS? 


ANY paper mills which go in strongly for 
M technical control, as shown by close attention 
to qualitative and quantitative analyses of 
the raw materials and to elaborate physical and chemi- 
cal testing of the finished product, accord scant attention 
to the concentration of their alum solutions. This is 
all the more remarkable in view of the detailed quanti- 
tative examination of the solid alum for insoluble 
matter, total soluble alumina, ferric and ferrous iron, 
foreign sulphates, and sulphur trioxide and of the daily 
tests on the concentration of the rosin size milk. 
Where testing of the alum solution is undertaken at 
all it usually takes the form of a Baumé determination, 
often without a simultaneous temperature reading. 
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Occasionally someone will attempt to convert the Baumé 
figure into the relatively more significant percentage 
value through the use of fragmentary data available 
in the handbooks and of assumed corrections of Baumé 
for temperature which are usually sadly in error. 

As a result, few mills using alum solutions have any 
thoroughly reliable data on the actual amount of alum 
present in their beater furnishes and errors in making 
up the alum solutions may go undetected for days. Be- 
cause of the importance of the size-alum balance, the 
expense of the alum, and the effect of alum concen- 
tration upon freeness and dyes it would appear that 
greater attention should be given this item and that 
there is a need for a testing method which should meet 
the following requirements: 

1. It should be accurate. 

2. It should be capable of completion in five minutes. 
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Concentrations 


It should yield the concentration in percentage or 
in pounds per ga!lon rather than in an arbitrary 
gravity unit. 

4. It should be within the scope of a sample boy. 


Experimental Method 


With these points in mind four alum solutions of 
known concentrations covering the range encountered 
in the mill were prepared. Each was warmed to 
slightly over 40° C., and allowed to cool slowly while 
Baumé and temperature readings were taken. The 
hydrometers employed were graduated to 0.01 deg. 
Baumé and permitted estimation of 0.001 deg. while 
the Centigrade thermometer allowed estimation of 0.1 
deg. Baumé—temperature (B —t) plots of the eighty- 
five pairs of valués so obtained proved to be concave 
toward the origin, the curvature increasing with de- 
creasing concentration as shown in Figure 1. 


Mathematical Treatment of the Data 


It was noticed that the curves could be rectified by 

plotting B log B vs ¢ as required by the equation 
B® ain 10™* +a 
and that m and a were related to the solids content in 
pounds per gallon, 8 by the expressions 
m = 0.03243 $-°.392 — 0.0875 

and a = (9.386 S —0.758) 1-058 
Use of the Nomograph 

Most hydrometric determinations of solids result in 
variables connected by means of an involved equation 
which, however, can be readily solved by an alignment 
chart wherein the complexity of the relationship is not 
reflected. Such is the case with the accompanying 
alum nomograph, Figure 2, the use of which is illus- 
trated as follows: What is the concentration of an alum 
solution having a Baumé of 2.200 at 24 deg. C.? Con- 
nect 24 on the Centigrade temperature scale with 2.200 
on the Baumé scale and read the desired value on the 
curved concentration scale as 0.235 pounds per gallon. 

It will be noted that all the axes are doubly gradu- 
ated: both Centigrade and Fahrenheit scales are used, 
as well as Baumé and specific gravity units, and con- 
centrations of alum in pounds per gallon and in per 
cent. Percentage concentration is obtained from the 
expression 


1008 


345 
where 8 is the specific A... Ae 20 deg. C. Reference 
to the nomograph will show that an alum solution 
exhibiting a specific gravity of 1.009 at 83 deg. Fahr., 
has a concentration of 1.90 per cent. 

The four requirements for a satisfactory test method 
are fully met since any laboratory boy can complete 
the test in three minutes, reporting a definite concen- 
tration value reliable to about one per cent. 


(1) Chillicothe, Ohio. 
(2) Dale 8S. Davis’ Associates, Watertown, Mass. 
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©ye-riera OF ALL THE PAPER PRODUCED 
IN THE UNITED STATES IN 1840 WAS MADE AT 


LEE, MASSACHUSETTS. 








More THAN TWO MILLION TONS OF 
THE APPROXIMATE TWO AND THREE - 
QUARTER MILLION TONS OF NEWSPRINT 
PRODUCED IN CANADA DURING 1935 


WAS EXPORTED TO THE UNITED STATES. 


THIS TONNAGE REPRESENTED 63% 
OF THE NEWSPRINT AVAILABLE FOR 
CONSUMPTION IN THIS COUNTRY. 














aunamet aves 


Thr WOULD REQUIRE MORE 


PAPER THAN 172! CENTURY 
ENGLAND PRODUCED JN AN 
ENTIRE YEAR TO PRINT A 
SINGLE SUNDAY EDITION OF 
ONE OF OUR BIG, MODERN 
DAILY NEWSPAPERS. 


Vb THE EARLY DAYS OF 
OUR ERA, PAPER NAPKINS 
AND TOILET PAPER WERE 
COMMON COMMODITIES 

AMONG THE CHINESE. 
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The Use of 


GEORGIA LEFFINGWELL, Ph.D. 


“There’s more poetry in the mak- 

ing of paper than ever goes onto 
it after it’s made.” To trace the various 
stages of the manufacture of paper from 
the great logs or the vegetable fibers to 
the finished sheet is an epic in itself— 
an epic of American industry. 

To the average paper manufacturer, 
the place of glycerine in that epic is es- 
sentially the story of the industry’s need 
for an effective softening agent or plas- 
ticizer. Glycerine, therefore, is steadily 
keeping pace not only with the increas- 
ing demand in recent years for coated 
papers to be used for halftone and color 
printing and for other purposes, but it is 
also keeping step with the constant de 
velopment of new types of paper—sur- 
face-sized papers, paper towels, waxed 
wrappers, etc.—in the manufacture of 
which such a softener is an essential 
material. 

The importance of glycerine as a plas- 
ticizer is recognized by every manufac- 
turer. It is generally known that 
through its power of absorbing and re- 
taining moisture it has the dual soften- 
ing function of (1) increasing the 
moisture content of the paper and (2) 
serving to lubricate the fibers. The func- 
tion of glycerine in softening paper and 
keeping it soft is only one chapter in 
the fascinating story of this important 
fluid. 

Even within the paper industry the 
full extent of the potential use of glyc- 
erine is only now being recognized, as 
pulp and paper research chemists un- 
cover new possibilities of practical ap- 
plication to meet advancing modern 
standards. According to R. G. Macdon- 
ald, Secretary of the Technical Associa- 
tion of the Pulp and Paper Industry, 
“Glycerine is used to keep paper soft, to 
give body, to increase germicidal power, 
to soften the paper, to prevent shrink- 
age and to improve paper flexibility.” 

In the major phases of its use as a 
softener, the value of glycerine is so 
well established that it is hardly neces- 
sary to review it in detail. But certain 
points of special interest may be touched 
upon briefly. For example, a helpful ap- 
plication of glycerine in the production 
of vegetable parchment is discussed by 
C. F. Cross and E. J. Bevan in their 
work A Textbook of Paper Making. 

In this usage, glycerine acts to pre- 
vent the brittleness which would result 
from the total drying of the product. 
The process is described as follows: A 
pure cellulose paper (water leaf) is 
passed through a bath of sulphuric acid, 
varying between the limits of 53 de 
grees and 60 degrees Bé., corresponding 
with 67.0 to 78.1 per cent sulphuric acid 
strength. After passing through the 
acid, the web of paper is at once plunged 
into water. This arrests the action of 


A WELL-KNOWN writer once said 


Glycerine 


in Papermaking 


the acid and determines the fixation of 
the reverted cellulose as a semi-fibrous 
colloidal aggregate. 

At this point of the process it is 
stressed that the web must be ex- 
haustively washed to remove the last 
traces of acid. Previous to the drying, 
it is treated in a bath of glycerine and 
glucose and then dried on drying cylin- 
ders. 

In a discussion of vegetable parch- 
ments, Sheldon Leicester, another rec- 
ognized authority, in his Practical 
Studies for Paper Manufacturers, also 
points out that many vegetable parch- 
ments (especially the thicker varieties 
which are apt to be somewhat hard and 
brittle) require softening with some 
hygroscopic substance to render them 
more pliable. He suggests glycerine as 
the most suitable agent for this purpose. 

Leicester continues further: “In some 
cases where, for economy, invert sugars 
are used instead of glycerine for soften- 
ing parchments, moist, warm at- 
mospheres will cause them to mildew 
and discolor. A microscopic examina- 
tion will determine the presence of the 
fungus.” 

The superiority of glycerine over 
various substitutes which have been 
tried from time to time is further noted 
by Edwin Sutermeister in his Chemistry 
of Pulp and Paper Making wherein he 
discusses the practice of using glycerine 
or some of its substitutes in addition 
to the two main ingredients in coating 
mixtures to give the coating increased 
pliability or folding power. Referring 
to tests showing that commercial glyc- 
erines absorb very little moisture from 
the air so that the increase in weight of 
the paper would be practically that of 
the glycerine added, he states: “The 
glycerine substitutes, mostly invert 
sugars, are even less hygroscopic than 
glycerine itself and hence have even less 
effect.” 

According to experts, glycerine is a 
definite asset in the prevention of 
wrinkling of sized paper. When the 
paper becomes very dry the wrinkling 
is due to a greater shrinkage coefficient 
in the size than in the paper. To pre 
vent this wrinkling, the Chemical 
Formulary recommends the utilization 
of the moisture-absorbing properties of 
glycerine to increase the hygroscopicity 
of the size. By adding enough glycerine 
to equalize the shrinkage, the wrinkling 
will be prevented. 

Because of its various properties, 
glycerine is being used more and more 
in formulas for grease-proofing paper 
and for other processes. A number of 
proven values are listed in the Chemical 
Formulary, which further reports that 
paper dipped in a 10 per cent solution 
of glycerine and dried will thereafter be 
very soft and cloth-like. Patented 
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processes in which glycerine is utilized 
are numerous. 

A formula of particular interest which 
it is claimed will render paper moisture- 
proof, grease-proof and acid-proof calls 
tor the following treatment: 

The paper is impregnated at 60 to 65 
degrees with an aq. solution containing 
(wt. per cent) pure gelatin 12; Irish 
moss 6.5; hide glue 3.25; glycerine 8.25; 
COME, 0.375; NaOBz 0.125; K alum 2; 
Na alum 1; 37 per cent CH,O 0.5. Then 
the dried paper is treated with another 
glycerine solution consisting of 1 lb. of 37 
per cent CH,O and 1 oz. of glycerine in 
a gallon of EtOH. 

Even in the earliest stages of paper 
manufacture glycerine has its place. It 
plays an important role in the isolation 
of cellulose in ligneous materials. This 
usage is discussed in.some detail by 
Henry Aldous Bromley in Paper and Its 
Constituents, a manual of technical 
methods. Bromley points out that while 
Cross and Bevan’s chlorination method 
is now generally accepted as the most 
satisfactory means of isolating cellulose 
in ligneous materials, it is sometimes 
criticized on the ground that part of the 
residual cellulose is impure in the sense 
that it contains a furfural-yielding com- 
plex. Bromley states, however, that this 
complex may be removed by hydrolysis 
of the fibers with a mixture of glycerine 
and acetic acid, a reagent which he notes 
possesses the specific advantage of not 
attacking the cellulose itself. This mix- 
ture is made from glacial acetic acid and 
glycerine of sp. gr. 1.26 in the propor- 
tion of their molecular weights (60:92) 
and the reaction carried out at a high 
temperature of 135 to 140 degrees (John- 
son and Hovey method). 

Elsewhere in his manual, in a discus- 
sion of the common papermaking vege- 
table fibers, Bromley further reports an 
interesting application of glycerine in 
cotton color reactions. He notes that 
iodine followed by treatment with a solu- 
tion containing two volumes of glyce- 
rine, one volume of water, and three vol- 
umes of strong sulphuric acid colors cot- 
ton blue. Using the same ingredients 
but reducing the proportion of sulphuric 
acid, the solution will produce a brown 
stain. 

From these first steps in manufacture 
to the bursting test is a far reach, but 
here too glycerine has its use in the 
Mullen tester. In this test, which exerts 
a resilient surface pressure on a circu- 
lar rubber diaphragm over which the 
paper is clamped, the pressure is oper- 
ated by a piston working against the 
rubber diaphragm through the medium 
of a glycerine-filled chamber. 

It is essential that every manufac- 
turer be able to determine exactly the 
constituents of a given paper. A pro- 
spective customer may submit a sample 
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for estimate, or, for other reasons, it 
may be desirable to match a certain 
paper. In view of the steadily increas- 
ing use of glycerine, therefore, a charac- 
teristic test for this product is of in- 
terest. The following delicate but en- 
tirely characteristic test is recommended 
by Bromley to detect the presence of 
glycerine in a given paper sample. 

Bromley states that an aqueous solu- 
tion of the glycerine is required for sat- 
isfactory performance of the test, point- 
ing out that its complete extraction and 
concentration presents considerable dif- 
ficulty on account of the volatile nature 
of solutions of glycerine upon being 
heated. 

As the best method of extraction, 
therefore, he recommends taking a 
weighed quantity of the paper, say five 
gms., and dividing it into five equal por- 
tions, putting a portion into each of five 
beakers and just covering with distilled 
water. The portion in the first beaker 
is then warmed at a temperature not 
exceeding 80 degrees after which the 








extract is poured into the second beaker. 

The contents of the first beaker are 
again extracted and the liquid poured 
off into the second, from which the con- 
tents have first been transferred to the 
third vessel. This process is repeated 
successively with all the beakers, after 
which the whole of the glycerine will 
have passed into solution. 

For the test, to 5 cc. of the glycerine 
solution are added 5 cc. of a weak (% 
per cent) solution of borax and then 
a few drops of a solution of phenolphtha- 
lein in alcohol. In the presence of 
glycerine, Bromley states, a colorless 
solution is obtained which becomes red 
on warming and colorless again on 
cooling. 

On the basis of glycerine’s proven 
value as an essential raw material in the 
paper industry, there is good reason to 
believe its usage will become still more 
extended as scientific research continues 
and individual manufacturers are inter- 
ested to experiment further in the prac- 
tical applications of glycerine in the new 


Yankee Dryer Surface 
Repaired by Metal Spraying 


ETAL spraying in the paper in- 
M dustry is unique in that one of 

the largest machine elements 
ever repaired by this process was the 
building up of the eroded surface of a 
huge dryer. 

About 10 years ago a Yankee paper ma- 
chine was installed in a California plant 
for the purpose of producing 10-Ib. fruit 
wrapping paper. The cast iron dryer on 
this machine is 12 feet in diameter by 
11 feet 4 inches long and is operated 
at a temperature of 175-200 Fahr. using 
30 lb. steam pressure. This dryer was 
operated for several years with a sta- 
tionary doctor which, of course, did not 
clean the extreme edges of the dryer. 
As a consequence, foreign matter of an 
abrasive nature was picked up by the 
felts and eventually eroded the surface 
of the dryer about 6 inches in from each 
edge. Over a period of several years of 
operation with the stationary doctor 
these edge areas became rough and ‘worn 
to a depth of as much as one-eighth inch. 
Consequently, the edge areas of the felts 
became worn and damaged within two 
or three weeks after installation of new 
felts, and the width of the paper had to 
be reduced accordingly. This condition 
not only was expensive in the replace- 
ment of felts but cut down on the pro- 
duction of paper, since the full width of 
the paper could be maintained for only 
two or three weeks after new felts were 
installed. Although the stationary doc- 
tor was replaced by an oscillating doctor 
two or three years ago, this could not 
correct the condition but only prevented 
further damage of this type to the dryer. 
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H. B. RICE, Vice President 
Metalspray Company, Inc. 


The plant management had given se- 
rious consideration to this problem for 
some time. It was most anxious to 
eliminate the excessive cost of felt re- 
placements and to increase the width of 
the paper not only so paper production 
would be increased but so that it would 
be unnecessary at times to trim to such 
a large extent. These worn edges re- 
duced the width of the paper to a non- 
uniform size and it was frequently nec- 
essary to trim to an unusual extent in 
order to produce the paper sizes ordered. 

The two worn end areas were approxi- 
mately six inches wide, extending the 
entire circumference of thirty-eight feet, 
and varied from one-sixty-fourth to one- 
eighth inch in depth. These surfaces 
were quite rough and in no respect uni- 
form. The only means of repair at first 
suggested was the grinding of the entire 
surface to obtain a uniform size over the 
full dryer width. The highly polished 
character of the dryer is vital to the un- 
interrupted production of this type of 
paper and it was improbable that this 
surface could be duplicated by local 
concerns. 

Methods of filling up the worn areas 
were given consideration. Although it 
might have been possible to fill the low 
spots with some composition or semi- 
metallic material, it was thought such 
a repair would be unsatisfactory and 
might give but a short period of service. 
It was important that the metal depos- 
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products which are constantly being de- 
veloped. 

Reviewing briefly the properties which 
have stimulated its importance in pulp 
and paper manufacture, glycerine, also 
known as glycerol, is a clear, colorless 
to pale yellow, odorless, viscous liquid. 
It is considerably heavier than water 
with a specific gravity of 1.260 at 20 
degrees C., and has a low solidifying 
and high boiling temperature. In addi- 
tion to its essential characteristics of 
absorbing and retaining moisture to a 
high degree, it is soluble in water and 
alcohol, and in it a great number of sub- 
stances are soluble, which greatly adds 
to its versatility. 

For industrial use it is obtainable in 
various grades—chemically pure, indus- 
trial pale straw, industrial white, etc., 
according to the purpose for which it is 
required. Chemists point out that 
formulas containing glycerine have a 
definite advantage, since preparations 
made with this fluid do not evaporate 
or turn rancid. 


ited resemble the base metal in density 
and hardness. Every known method of 
accomplishing this purpose presented se- 
rious objections, with the sole exception 
of metal spraying. This process had been 
used for several years ia similar plants 
in the building up of bearings, shafts, 
sleeves, and almost all types of worn 
areas on machine elements, with excel- 
lent results. However, no circumferential 
areas of this size had previously been 
sprayed. Many pump plungers, printing 
press cylinders, internal combustion pis- 
tons, and other forms of reciprocating 
machine elements had been metal 
sprayed successfully and had given ex- 
cellent service, but no diameters ex- 
ceeded four or five feet. 

Many case histories were available 
showing satisfactory service over periods 
up to five years on machine elements, in- 
volving almost every known type of serv- 
ice. Some of these included reciprocat- 
ing pump plungers operating at pres- 
sures up to 3000 Ib. per square inch, and 
temperatures up to 1000 Fahr.; metal 
sprayed bearings of fifteen inches diam- 
eter and weighing 13 tons used in the 
service of rock crushing; fifteen inch 
diameter shafts used to propel sub- 
marines when submerged, and internal 
combustion pistons up to thirty inches 
diameter. The service problems involved 
in the spraying of this dryer were in 
no respects as severe and the only excep- 
tion was the large size. 

In view of the excellent service records 
of the many other smaller forms of ma- 
chine elements which had been sprayed 
it was decided to use this process in re- 




















pairing the large dryer. It was only 
necessary to meticulously follow the 
many procedures which had been de- 
veloped and which were responsible for 
the exceptional success of the various 
sprayed items. The tool carriage was 
removed from a shaper in the machine 
shop and installed against the side of 
the dryer, as illustrated. Hand operated 
worm feeds permitted movement of the 
tool rest in the necessary directions. A 
lathe tool was used to reduce the areas 
to a uniform size and a special type of 
rough thread cut was then applied to the 
areas to be sprayed to develop the proper 
bond. A metal spray gun using one- 
eighth inch diameter rods was installed 
on the tool rest with the nozzle five and 
one-half inches from the surface to be 
sprayed. 

Cold rolled or low carbon steel when 








sprayed resembles cast iron in many 
respects, particularly as to density and 
hardness. Therefore, rods of one-eighth 
inch diameter by twenty feet long were 
used in a continuous spraying operation 
to build up these areas. As the setting- 
up of the tool carriage required several 
hours, one side of the dryer was tooled, 
sprayed, and machine finished in one 
continuous operation and the tool car- 
riage then moved to the other side and 
the operation repeated. It required 105 
pounds of cold rolled steel, 1150 cubic 
feet of oxygen, 1075 cubic feet of acety- 
lene, and 19 hours elapsed spraying time 
to build up one side of the dryer. The 
gun was replaced by a lathe tool to clean 
up the sprayed deposit. In view of the 
large diameter the surface was built up 
one-sixteenth inch oversize for machine 
finishing. The dryer roll was operated 


at approximately 2 r.p.m. for both spray- 
ing and machining. The second side re- 
quired but 96 Ib. of cold rolled steel, and 
comparative amounts of oxygen, acety- 
lene and spraying labor. The only other 
material used was compressed air at 50 
cubic feet per minute and 60 pounds 
pressure. The total cost of the job, in- 
cluding all materials and labor, was 
less than $500. 

No effort was made to machine finish 
the sprayed surface to compare in 
smoothness with the adjoining surfaces 
of the dryer. To do this it would have 
been necessary to grind. The resultant 
machine surface was reasonably smooth 
but was left slightly oversize as it was 
thought that the oscillating doctor would 
polish to correspond with the balance 
of the dryer surface after a few weeks’ 
operation. The dryer has been in opera- 
tion over six months, fulfilling all ex- 
pectations. The cost of the repair was 
saved almost immediately in the in- 
creased production of paper and the long 
service life obtained from the felts. 

The paper plant operating this dryer 
handled all of the machining and most 
of the spraying after having the cus- 
tomary one day instruction in gun opera- 
tion. Thereafter, this tool was used in 
building up calender roll bearings, which 
application is becoming quite standard 
in the paper and printing industry. 
When bearings of this type score they 
may be restored to original size by spray- 
ing with high carbon steel which obtains 
a hardness of 400 Brinell and a much 
longer service life. The cost of this 
operation is usually less than by the 
previous methods of repairing which 
involved the installation of a sleeve or 
of an oversize babbitt bearing. 

In view of the fact that the various 
rolls and cylinders used in the paper- 
making industry must have a uniform, 
accurate and highly polished surface it 
is believed the process will be used ex- 
tensively in filling in, building up, and 
restoring to original size, the many 
flaws, dents, and imperfections which 
often develop in these surfaces. 





Steam Flow - Air Flow Meters 


HE comments of W. F. Schaphorst 

in the July, 1936, issue of THE PAPER 
InpUsTRY to the effect that many boiler 
operators immediately become confused 
when CO, is mentioned prompts the 
writer to point out that carbon dioxide 
recorders are unnecessary when Steam 
Flow-Air Flow boiler meters are used. 
Boiler meters do not involve the use 
of chemical solutions nor do they re- 
quire various interpretations of results 
when coals are changed. Their opera- 
tion simply involves the adjustment of 
fuel and air by the fireman so that the 
records of steam flow and air flow co- 
incide one upon the other. This rela- 
tion holds good for all boiler ratings 
even though conditions may require a 
larger percentage of excess air for the 
higher ratings than for the lower 
ratings. In cases of this kind, the mech- 
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anism is adjusted so that the actual per- 
centage of excess air will increase with 
rating, although the pens are in co- 
incidence at all times. 

Primarily it is not CO, which the 
boiler room attendant is interested in, 
but the amount of excess air present in 
the furnace because high CO, may not 
be a sign of good combustion, for there 
may be CO present. If the proper 
amount of excess air is present, CO is 
present in such small quantities that it 
may be disregarded. A low CO, always 
means low efficiency, but a high CO, does 
not always mean good efficiency, thus we 
need something other than the CO, 
meter to give us the complete story of 
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operating conditions inside the furnace. 

It has been shown that the amount of 
air necessary to liberate 10,000 B.t.u. is 
practically constant no matter what the 
B.t.u. content of the coal burned hap- 
pens to be. The heat liberated by the 
combustion of the fuel in the furnace is 
measured by the steam output or rating 
of the boiler. 

Knowing these two factors, it may be 
readily seen that the air flow can be ad- 
justed so that when the proper amount 
of excess air is present for efficient com- 
bustion, the air flow and steam flow pens 
will be together. Should there be too 
much excess air, the air flow will read 
higher than the steam flow and with 
insufficient air, the air flow will read 
lower than the steam flow. 

This gives the boiler attendant the 
complete story of what is happening in 
the furnace at a glance, and if condi- 
tions are wrong he knows at once what 
steps should be taken to correct them. 
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Careful inspection of cartons is important to avoid comebacks. 
The strictest housekeeping standards and a bright, clean and 
airy atmosphere assure thorough workmanship from employees 





White Paint Increases 
Production Efficiency 


OOD plant layout, modern and effi- 
cient equipment and ideal house- 


keeping standards are determin- 


ing factors in the success of paper mills 
or any other industry. The part paint 
plays in achieving a clean, bright atmos- 
phere, and ideal seeing conditions has 
long been recognized by time and mo 
tion study engineers; yet maintaining 
these conditions has remained a prob- 
lem. 

Producers of several million cartons 
daily in which to wrap your favorite 
drug and food items, the Fort Orange 
Paper Company, Castleton on Hudson, 


Ample light from windows and reflected from the white painted 
walls and ceilings facilitates setting, inspection and opera- 
tion of the presses in this well-planned and well-kept plant 


N. Y., is a model in good housekeeping 
standards, and its methods of paint 
maintenance, based upon a paint stand- 
ardization plan, have proven both prac- 
tical and economical. 

All wall and ceiling surfaces are fin- 
ished with a high grade mill white ap- 
plied over a coat of varnish type primer 
and sealer. Where chemical fumes are 
present, or where heat is excessive, a 
fume-resisting white has been adopted 
which does not itself discolor, and per- 
mits washing off any discoloring deposits. 

If surfaces are subject to moisture 


(Photos courtesy The Sherwin-Williams Co.) 





Cut and embossed cartons are brought in on platforms, fed 
through the gluing machines, and after an inspection are 
delivered down an aisle at the opposite end of the room 


seepage, the application of a porous-type, 
flat white without an undercoater, gives 
the advantage of whiteness and avoids 
peeling. Metal surfaces, such as trusses 
and sash, are first primed with a lead 
chromate type metal primer. This finish 
inhibits rust, where moisture condensa- 
tion is excessive. In this way it is pos- 
sible for the Fort Orange Paper Com- 
pany to enjoy the advantages of the 
added light reflection value and im- 
proved appearance of white paint, and 
also minimize the waste from rejects 
and retarded production where poor see- 
ing and working conditions prevail. 


Printed sheets are cut and creased in this department. Slugs are 
hammered out from stacks of cut cartons. Production efficiency 
and worker morale are improved by good painting practice 












Technical Section of the Ca- 

nadian Pulp and Paper Associa- 
tion and of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry, which had 
been looked forward to for many months, 
is now a thing of the past, but it will 
linger long in the memory of all who at- 
tended as the finest get-together that it 
was ever their privilege to attend. Every- 
thing was perfect—the committee that 
organized the meeting had planned care- 
fully even down to the smallest details 
to insure the fullest comfort and enjoy- 
ment of all. Even the weather was kind 
and furnished favorable atmospheric con- 
ditions such as had not yet been experi- 
enced this year. 

Some three hundred members and 
friends of the two associations, including 
a large number of ladies, devoted five 
days (except for two brief sessions on 
Monday August 3 and a couple of hours 
on the last day of the trip) to admiration 
of the wondrous grandeur of the St. 
Lawrence and Saguenay Rivers, visiting 
a few examples of man’s ingenuity in 
turning to his benefit a very small pro- 
portion of the resources which nature 
has so lavishly distributed in this mar- 
velously rich region, and above all re- 
laxing, forgetting all about business 
troubles and worries, and enjoying 
themselves among surroundings which 
cannot be surpassed anywhere. 


Review of Canadian 
Newsprint Industry 


The business session opened at 10:30 
A. M. on Monday August 3 with the pres- 
entation of a paper by R. S. Kellogg, 
Secretary of the News Print Service 
Bureau, on “Twenty-Four Years of Ca- 
nadian News Print.” Mr. Kellogg ex- 
plained that he had selected 1913 as the 
date for beginning his historical review 
of the Canadian newsprint industry for 
the twofold reason that only from that 
date are complete yearly statistics avail- 
able and that the removal of the United 
States duty on newsprint paper in that 
year started development of the Cana- 
dian newsprint industry that culminated 
in an expansion that is probably un- 
paralleled in any industry anywhere in 
the world. Canada manufactured 3650,- 
000 tons of newsprint in 1913; in the 
short space of nine years the production 
had trebled and passed the million-ton 
mark, and kept on increasing at an ever- 
increasing rate till it touched a peak of 
2,729,000 tons in 1929 (the United States 
reached its peak output of 1,680,000 tons 
in 1926). Then came the depression, and 


af hg international meeting of the 


with it a falling off in newsprint output; 
but this was merely temporary—by 1935 
the production had passed slightly ahead 
of the previous all-time high, and ac- 
cording to present indications a new 
high record of over 3,000,000 tons, or 
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International Technical Meeting 


a Huge Success 


nearly 40 per cent of an estimated world 
output of around 8,000,000 tons, will be 
set by the Canadian mills in 1936. 

The increase in tonnage produced un- 
fortunately has not benefited the mills 
as it should on account of the unreason- 
ably low price for this commodity at 
present prevailing on world markets. 
Whereas in 1924 Canada produced 1,353,- 
000 tons of newsprint having a value of 
some $100,000,000, the somewhat more 
than three millions tons expected to be 
produced during the present year will 
have approximately the same value, or, 
as Mr. Kellogg put it, “On the basis of 
the 1924 price we might say that Canada 
is turning out 1,700,000 tons of news- 
print paper for nothing in 1936.” 

But he closed on an optimistic note, 
remarking that, not only were there no 
formidable substitutes for pulp and pa- 
per products in prospect, but many new 
uses were yet to come as a result of in- 
vention and discovery in a rapidly 
changing world, and the day was close 
at hand when the services for the en- 
gineer, the chemist, the physicist and the 
electrician would be more than ever 
needed for technical control. 


Canadian Association 
President Speaks 


R. A. McInnis, general manager of 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
president of the Canadian Pulp and Pa- 
per Association and a past chairman of 
the Technical Section, briefly addressed 
the meeting and stressed the indispensa- 
bility to the industry of adequate funda- 
mental research. He stated that the 
industry (apart from individual com- 
panies), which at present has an output 
valued at some $100,000,000 yearly, is 
spending annualiy the ridiculously small 
and insignificant sum of $15,000 on re- 
search; and it had been impossible, in 
spite of his best endeavors and pleading, 
to obtain a larger appropriation. At his 
request, a committee of the Technical 
Section had prepared a three-year re- 
search program, the accomplishment of 
which would necessitate an expenditure 
of $50,000 a year. He appealed to the 
technical men working in the mills to 
put forth their best efforts to sell the 
idea to their respective managements, 
because if the industry persisted in its 
present course it would ultimately be 
forced into a situation even more serious 
than its present one. 


High Speed Paper Machines 

W. T. Bennett, resident engineer at the 
Gatineau mill of Canadian International 
Paper Co., next presented a paper on 
“The Development of High Speed Paper 
Machines.” First explaining that the 
term “high speed” paper machine was 
just relative and designated machines 
operating at or near the highest speed 








attained at the present time, he stated 
that, if we wished to determine when the 
first high speed machine was built we 
should go back at least seventy years, 
for the machines of 1867 were basically 
the same as our present machines. He 
then proceeded to describe the develop- 
ment of the paper machine and the suc- 
cessive mechanical improvements and 
refinements that have rendered possible 
progressive increases in speed, and 
finally discussed present and probable 
future developments. 


Discussion 


George Bearce, of Maine Seaboard Pa- 
per Co., started the discussion by asking 
Mr. Bennett whether he had had any ex- 
perience with the latest developments 
in roller bearings, particularly as ap- 
plied to paper machine dryers. Mr. 
Bennett replied that personally he would 
rather stick to the plain bearings for the 
dryers; it was true that the starting 
load on the dryer motors was lower with 
anti-friction bearings, but the operat- 
ing load was the same on both types of 
bearings and the plain bearings were 
less troublesome. He then promptly 
countered by suggesting that Mr. Bearce 
should have something to say on the 
subject, as he had had considerable ex- 
perience with roller bearings on the 
dryers when he was managing the Dal- 
housie mill. Mr. Bearce stated that, 
while he had encountered many failures 
of roller bearings on paper machine 
dryer service, he was by no means ready 
to throw out roller bearings entirely, as 
he considered that the manufacturers 
should be able to perfect them so as to 
render them suitable for this work. He 
thought that at least part of the trouble 
was due to the high temperature on the 
back side of the machine, and suggested 
as one important improvement that pro- 
vision be made in the bearing for allow- 
ing for the expansion and contraction 
of the dryer rolls over a temperature 
range extending from atmospheric to 
operating temperature. 


Lorne C. Anderson, of Ontario Paper 
Co., referring to one of the statements 
in Mr. Bennett’s paper, questioned 
whether the use of 26 inches of vacuum 
at the suction rolls would improve ma- 
chine operation sufficiently to justify the 
expense it would involve. The matter 
should be investigated thoroughly be- 
fore going ahead with it on the paper 
machine; and if this were done it might 
be found that the work could possibly 
be effected more satisfactorily and more 
simply by means of one or more press 
rolls over the suction couch. 


A. Grant, of Pulp and Paper Mill Ac- 
cessories, Ltd., wanted to know whether 
the use of rubber rolls to press the sheet 
against the dryers might not improve 
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the finish. Mr. Bennett stated that this 
had been tried out. It was found, how- 
ever, that the dryer coated up and could 
not be kept clean by means of doctors; 
moreover, other operating difficulties 
were encountered and no effect on the 
sheet was apparent, so that the rubber 
roll was finally taken out. 


Dr. W. Boyd Campbell, of the Forest 
Products Laboratories of Canada, raised 
the point as to whether suction or pres- 
sure had more effect on water removal. 
The removal of water at the end of the 
wire near the breast roll could be studied 
on the sheet-making machine, as the 
mechanism of drainage through the wire 
was the same or very similar in both 
cases; but further down the paper ma- 
chine wire the effect was different from 
that on the sheet-making machine. An- 
other point of interest in this connection 
was how much compacting was desirable 
and what effect, if any, it had on drain- 
age. As regards the effect of suction, 
there could be no doubt that drawing air 
through the sheet removes some water, 
but it would be very interesting to obtain 
quantitative information on this point. 


L. C. Anderson was of the opinion that 
the use of pressure would not damage 
the sheet, but would harden it and im- 
prove operating conditions. George 
Bearce was of the same dpinion, and 
stated that it was important to harden 
the sheet sufficiently to enable it to be 
transferred to the first press. J. B. 
Gough, of Price Bros., related a rather 
interesting experience encountered at the 
Laurentide mill in the early days of suc- 
tion presses when it was found one day 
that the suction pump was down with- 
out anyone knowing it, and apparently 
nobody had noted anything wrong with 
the sheet. Personally he did not think 
that the use of higher vacuum than that 
at present employed would remove much 
more water. 


Groundwood Pulp for High 
Speed News Machines 


L. E. Kendall, of the Gatineau mill of 
Canadian International Paper Co., pre- 
sented a paper on “Characteristics of 
Groundwood Pulp for High Speed News 
Print Machines.” Data from units run- 
ning at various speeds indicate that 
higher speed machines will require a 
higher freeness test on the groundwood 
pulp furnish. The only data available 
about the classification of pulps for use 
at different speeds does not indicate any 
satisfactory distinction between them, 
but other tests on the same pulps indi- 
cate that higher tests of freeness, burst, 
and tear have been used at higher speeds. 
It would appear that higher freeness and 
strength tests should give pulps that 
will be satisfactory for higher speeds. 
It is not clearly indicated how the 
higher-speed pulps differ physically from 
those used at slow speeds; it is sug- 
gested that they should be longer and 
more slender, but it is doubtful whether 
they should be more fibrillated. Mr. 
Kendall concluded by stating that, in 
his opinion, the only means at hand 
for producing these pulps appear to be 
a closer refinement in carrying out the 
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groundwood process and a more expert 
performance by the operators produc- 
ing the pulp. 


Sulphite Requirements 
for High Speed News Machines 

In the absence of R. T. Steedman, of 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd., A. A. Scott, of the same organiza- 
tion, read his paper on “Sulphite Re- 
quirements for High Speed News Ma- 
chines.” The author did not present any 
experimental data, but presented his 
ideas as to the qualities which should 
be possessed by sulphite used in a news 
furnish for high-speed machines. From 
a consideration of average sulphite stock 
conditions in existing high-speed news 
mills he reached the conclusion that the 
most important factors are those con- 
nected with the characteristics that lead 
to uniformity, strength, and absence of 
pitch. 


City of Montreal Is Luncheon Host 


Luncheon for the members and their 
friends attending the convention was 
provided by the City of Montreal, with 
Mayor Camillien House as guest of 
honor. This function was characterized 
by a number of after-dinner speeches 
that were brief and to the point. His 
Worship extended official civic welcome 
in his own jocular and inimitable man- 
ner. He jokingly wondered why he had 
been invited as, during the thirteen years 
that he has been in politics, he had fre- 
quently suggested that newspapers should 
all be suppressed because of their stories, 
and he might therefore be thought to be 
trying to put the newsprint industry out 
of business. On learning that many 
chemists were to be present, however, 
he had accepted the invitation in the 
hope that he might ingratiate himself 
with them and that they might ulti- 
mately succeed in transmuting base 
metals into gold, which would enable 
him to solve the vexatious financial 
problems facing the City treasury. 
President G. N. Collins, on behalf of 
T. A. P. P. L, presented the Canadian 
Technical Section with a beautiful ban- 
ner in honor of the first international 
meeting of the two associations. R. A. 
McInnis, president of the Canadian par- 
ent association, spoke very optimistically 
of the future of the pulp and paper in- 
dustry. He said that, barring a Euro- 
pean conflict, the industry was on the 
verge of a marvelous era; research has 
endowed the industry with modern pow- 
ers of alchemy which will enable it to 
convert cellulose—if not the base metals, 
as hoped for by His Worship—into gold. 
More and more would be heard about 
cellulose, and the chemists were going 
to find out that they knew less about 
it than they ever dreamed of. Its uses 
were tremendous, and every man in the 
industry was facing wonderful oppor- 
tunity for himself, his company and his 
country. 


Cc. B. Davies Given 
Weldon Medal 

The Weldon Medal, offered annually 
for the best paper presented at the an- 
nual meeting of the Technical Section, 











was this year awarded to C. B. Davies, 
of the Sault Ste. Marie mill of Abitibi 
Power and Paper Co., for his work on 
Control of Sulphur Consumption in the 
Manufacture of Sulphite Pulp, and was 
officially presented to him on behalf of 
the Section by A. L. Dawe, the donor. 


The Minton Dryer in the 
News Print Industry 


The afternoon session opened with a 
paper on “The Minton Vacuum Dryer 
in the News Print Industry.” In the 
first part of the paper J. B. Gough, of 
Price Bros., described the machine and 
its more interesting operating charac- 
teristics, dealing more particularly with 
the air-tight seals through which the 
sheet was led into and out of the dryer 
casing, and with the thermal efficiency 
of vacuum drying. In the second por- 
tion of the paper Dr. H. S. Hill, Di- 
rector of Research for Price Bros., de- 
scribed at some length the quality of 
vacuum dried paper. Early in the work 
with the Minton vacuum dryer it became 
apparent that newsprint dried thereon 
possessed a somewhat distinctive char- 
acter and showed up this character in 
practically all of the known paper qual- 
ity tests. As compared with newsprint 
made on regular type dryers, and under 
otherwise similar operating conditions, 
vacuum dried news from a given stock 
was found to be brighter, more opaque, 
softer, more porous, more absorbent 
both to oil and to water, smoother as 
tested by the Bekk or similar type in- 
struments, and was found to show a 
somewhat lower Mullen and tensile 
strength test, a slightly higher tear test, 
about equal stretch at the breaking load, 
and a slightly higher stretch at lower 
loads. Each of these relationships be- 
tween vacuum and atmospheric dried 
newsprint may vary in degree depend- 
ing on the character of the furnish and 
on certain machine conditions, particu- 
larly at the calender; but these quality 
trends always persist, and furthermore 
they may be verified in detail with labo- 
ratory-scale drying experiments using 
standard hand sheets and controlled con- 
ditions. The existence, therefore, of 
what may be termed a typical vacuum 
dried effect on newsprint quality may 
be accepted as an established fact. 


Discussion 


Mr. Maddison, of Champion Paper and 
Fibre Co., was struck with the state- 
ment that there was no back drive rope 
and wanted to know the reason why. 
Mr. Gough explained that it had been 
found unnecessary. Ogden Minton added 
that no trouble was experienced in 
threading the paper through the dryer— 
the lead strip was placed between two 
strips of cardboard and passed through 
the inlet seal, and the air jets attended 
to the rest. 

In reply to a question as to the speed 
that could be attained with the Minton 
dryer, Mr. Gough said that at Kenogami 
and River Bend they had never been run 
above 1,000 feet per minute, and were 
generally run at between 950 and 980 
feet per minute. He did not think that 
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(1) 8. S. Quebec (right), S. S. St. Lawrence (left) moored at Tadoussac. (2) Sulphite mill at River Bend. (3) G. N. Collins 


(facing camera), president of T.A.P.P.I. (4) Drum barkers and block pile, Anglo mill, Quebec. (5) Dr. H. W. Johnston, in charge 
of the Pulp & Paper Division of the Forest Products Laboratories, Montreal, with Mrs. Johnston at the right 


the Minton dryers on the machines in 
the Price Bros. mills could be run eco- 
nomically at speeds much higher than 
1,000 feet per minute. The actual reason 
for not running them any faster was that 
this was about the limit of the drying 
capacity of the machines as installed; 
and moreover the ingoing and outgoing 
seals imposed a limitation that just 
about reached its limit at this speed. 


J. A. DeCew, of Process Engineers, 
Inc., was intrigued at Dr. Hill’s state- 
ment that the vacuum dried paper was 
somewhat weaker than the atmospheric 
dried paper. Mr. Gough replied that this 
was just a statement of an observed fact, 
for which no explanation had as yet been 
found. Laboratory experiments. had 
been started to try to solve the problem, 
and the results obtained so far indicate 
very definitely that temperature is prob- 
ably the most important factor; but dif- 
ferences in strength of individual fibers 
and differences in the association of 
fibers in vacuum dried and atmospheric 
dried papers are probably also contribu- 
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tory factors. Mr. DeCew then asked 
whether, if a Minton dried sheet had ex- 
actly the same formation and density, it 
would be better than an air-dried sheet. 
Mr. Minton replied that an air-dried 
sheet could not be compared with a ma- 
chine dried sheet, be it vacuum or at- 
mospheric dried, because the latter was 
dried under tension while the former 
was not. As to the comparison between 
vacuum and atmospheric dried paper, it 
should be remembered that, though 
Minton dried paper had a lower burst- 
ing and tensile test, it had a high tear 
test; it is a well known fact throughout 
the industry that the tear and Mullen 
curves always cross, so that if they suc- 
ceeded in raising the Mullen test, the 
tear test would inevitably drop. Mr. 
Gough added that the Mullen and tensile 
tests are the only characteristics which 
are lower for the vacuum dried than 
for the atmospheric dried news; the 
fact that they have never received any 
complaints regarding Minton dried paper 
and that some publishers are even will- 
ing to pay a premium to get it, is pretty 





good proof that it does not result in poor 
running qualities on the printing 
presses. . 


Paper Production Control 


Dr. Louis T. Stevenson, of New York, 
next presented a paper on “Forecasting 
Paper Production.” A good forecast for 
production control purposes in the paper 
industry is composed of three main ele- 
ments: (1) general business conditions, 
(2) business conditions in the particu- 
lar branch of the paper industry under 
consideration, and (3) the particular 
business of the individual producer in 
question. In a previous paper, presented 
at the T. A. P. P. I. meeting last Feb- 
ruary, Dr. Stevenson had shown that 
total paper production generally varies 
with industrial production. In the pres- 
ent paper he gave consideration to fore- 
casting industrial production on the 
hypothesis that this will be equivalent 
to forecasting total paper production. 
Bradstreet’s Index of wholesale prices 
tends to precede slightly both up and 
down movements of industrial produc- 
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tion during periods when natural eco- 
nomic forces operate. When these forces 
are interfered with by inflation or other 
factors, the movement of new machine 
tool orders tends to precede industrial 
production in declining from the peaks 
and to coincide with or anticipate in- 
dustrial production at the lows of the 
movements. All branches of the paper 
industry, however, do not act alike. For 
example, the behavior of production of 
two different branches of the paper in- 
dustry in the United States, namely, 
newsprint and paperboard, differs con- 
siderably; production of paperboard has 
a distinct upward trend and tends to 
move with total paper production, while 
newsprint production seems to have 
stabilized at about 65 per cent of the 
average 1923-1925 production. The fore- 
caster for production control purposes 
needs this type of information in addi- 
tion to that obtainable from the indi- 
vidual mill records and organization. In 
conclusion, Dr. Stevenson pleaded for 
better co-operation of the manufacturers 
with their trade association statistical 
organizations to the end that accurate 
and consistent data may be available 
for forecasting for production control 
purposes. 

T. Linsey Crossley, of Toronto, sug- 
gested that, in the case of newsprint, 
a better idea of conditions’ might prob- 
ably be obtained by considering con- 
sumption rather than production. Dr. 
Stevenson replied that the result would 
be entirely misleading to the produc- 
tion forecaster; for, while consumption 
has been increasing steadily, except for 
a temporary recession from 1930 to 1935, 
production seems to have ceased expand- 
ing and to have become stabilized at a 
fairly constant level, indicating that oth- 
er factors counterbalance the inducement 
to increased production favored by in- 
creased domestic market. 


Party Boards 8. 8. Quebec 
for Mill Visits 


After the business session the party 
boarded the S. S. Quebec, of the Canada 
Steamship Lines, and sailed down the 
river, arriving at Quebec early next 
morning. The whole day was spent in 
the old capital of New France, and varied 
entertainment was provided both for the 
ladies and the men. Many of both sexes 
availed themselves of the opportunity to 
try out the courses of the Royal Quebec 
Golf Club and of the Kent House. Others 
visited the world-famous shrine at Ste. 
Anne de Beaupré, toured the Island of 
Orleans, or went sight-seeing and shop- 
ping through the historic old city of 
Quebec. 

The more serious-minded of the party 
spent the better part of the morning vis- 
iting the 540-ton newsprint mill at 
Limoilou, a suburb of Quebec, of the 
Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, 
Ltd. Unfortunately, line trouble due to 
a storm which occurred on the previous 
day had burned out ten of the twelve 
2,600-horsepower grinder motors, so that 
the mill was running at a very much 
reduced rate since the four grinders in 
operation could supply groundwood to 
only one of the four paper machines. 
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This was sufficient, however, for the 
visitors to see how operations are car- 
ried out in this modern and highly effi- 
cient mill that has pioneered many of 
the recent innovations in the pulp and 
paper industry. 

In the afternoon a small party paid 
a visit to the interesting insulating board 
mill of Donnacona Paper Co., Ltd., at 
Donnacona, about thirty miles up the 
river from Quebec, where they were 
given the opportunity of seeing in opera- 
tion a huge board press, that is probably 
unique in various respects, as well as the 
Coe dryer. A few of the almost in- 
numerable decorative effects obtained 
with pulp board were most effective- 
ly displayed in two rooms made entirely 
of Donnacona board. 

Back on board for dinner, and a few 
hours’ sailing brought the party to Mur- 
ray Bay, where the boat moored for the 
night. On the following morning en- 
thusiastic golfers were given the oppor- 
tunity of proving their skill on the Mur- 
ray Bay course, famed for the unsur- 
passed beauty of its setting. Here it was 
that the members of the Canadian Tech- 
nical Section competed against one an- 
other for the McInnis trophy, while they 
also put forth their best efforts to show 
their collective superiority over the 
members of the Woodlands Section. 

At 2 p. mM. the “Quebec” cast off and 
continued her journey down the St. 
Lawrence to Tadoussac, nestling in a 
sheltered bay just at the mouth of the 
Saguenay River. Here a short stop per- 
mitted of making a brief visit of this 
quaint little French Canadian village, 
which is the oldest European settlement 
in North America and which possesses 
the oldest mission church on the Conti- 
nent. It was highly amusing to see 
youngsters and even mere tots along the 
roadside and down on the beach making 
very laudable, though not always melo- 
dious, efforts to entertain the visitors by 
singing well-known French Canadian 
songs. 

The journey continued up the Sague- 
nay River for some 60 miles, to Bagot- 
ville, at the head of Ha Ha Bay. The 
wild and rugged beauty of the Saguenay 
River as it winds between towering hills 
and cliffs which frequently rise abruptly 
out of the water is a sight never to be 
forgotten, and exclamations of wonder 
and admiration were heard on all sides. 
Unfortunately, night fell some time be- 
fore the boat reached the two mighty 
capes, Trinity and Eternity, which rise 
like giants above the surrounding hills. 


Golf Prizes Presented 


In the course of the evening, numerous 
prizes donated by generous friends of 
the industry were awarded to the golf- 
ers. The following firms had supplied 
the prizes: Ayers Ltd., Bird Machine 
Co., Cameron Machine Co., Canadian 
Ingersoll-Rand Co. Limited, Canadian 
Vickers, Capital Wire Cloth and Manu- 
facturing Co. Ltd., Crane Ltd., Downing- 
ton Manufacturing Co., Eastern Dairies 
Ltd., B. F. Goodrich Co. of Canada Ltd., 
F. C. Huyck and Sons, Kenwood Mills 
Ltd., Krebs Pigment and Color Corp., 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co. and Mason 











Regulator Co. of Canada, National Oil 
Products Co., Northern Electric Co. 
Ltd., Norton Co. of Canada Ltd., Nor- 
ton Co., Paper Makers Importing Co., 
Pulp & Paper Mill Accessories Limited, 
Shawinigan Chemicals Ltd., J. Spencer 
Turner Co. Ltd., United Steel Corp., and 
Waterous Ltd. 

E. B. Wardle, of the Laurentide Di- 
vision of Consolidated Paper Corp., won 
the McInnis Trophy for the lowest net 
score of Canadian Technical Section 
members. The other men who won 
prizes were as follows: 


Tuesday morning play: 


First low gross—A. J. Campbell, Amer- 
ican Cyanamide and Chemical Corp., 
New York. 

Second low gross—G. E. Puett, Man- 
chester Board and Paper Co. 

Third low gross—J. S. Babbitt, manager 
of the Montreal Division of the Gair 
Co. of Canada. 

First low net—Edward Ahearn, R. Hoe 
and Co. 

Second low net—E. B. Wardle, Consoli- 
dated Paper Corp. 

Third low net—L. L. Griffiths, Heller and 
Merz. 

Lowest score for the first nine—D. B. 
Chant, Ontario Pulp and Paper Mak- 
ers’ Safety Association. 

Lowest score for the second nine—Ed. 
Bearce, Chillicothe Paper Co. 

Lowest score for any single hole—W. H. 
Monsson, Hooker Electrochemical Co. 

Most nines—J. B. Gough, Price Bros. 

Most sevens—L. K. Barker, Richmond 
Hotel, Inc., Richmond, Va. : 

Highest score for any single hole—F. H. 
Lovenberg, Mathiesen Alkali Works, 
tied with K. M. Thorsen, Central Paper 
Co., Muskegon, and with Wm. Weed, 
Electro-Bleaching Gas Co. 

Most pars—J. N. Stephenson, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada. 


Tuesday afternoon play: 


Low gross—A. Grant, Pulp and Paper 
Mill Accessories. 

Low net—J. N. Stephenson, Pulp and 
Paper Magazine of Canada. 


Wednesday morning play: 


First low gross—G. E. Puett, Manchester 
Board and Paper Co. 

Second low gross—Jos. Dow, Castle and 
Overton. 

First low net—L. W. Crouse, Penick and 
Ford. 

Second low net—P. T. Wainwright, Don 
Valley Paper Co. 

Third low net—R. W. Ball, Krebs Pig- 
ment and Color Corp. 

Low gross for the first nine—A. J. Camp- 
bell, American Cyanamide and Chem- 
ical Corp. 

Low gross for the second nine—W. S. 
Wills, Wallace and Tiernan. 

Most pars—N. W. Semple, Canadian In- 
ternational Paper Co. 

Lowest score for any single hole—C. E. 
Curran, Forest Products Laboratories, 
Madison, Wis. 

Highest total score—Ed. Turner, Inter- 
national Nickel Co., tied with H. G. 
Hickley, West Virginia Pulp and Paper 
Co. 
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(6) Dr. C. E. Curran, in charge Section Pulp and Paper, Forest Products Laboratory, Madison, Wis. (7) Dr. H. J. Rowley 


chairman of the Canadian Technical Section, and Mrs. Rowley. (8) T. A. McElhanney, superintendent of the Forest Products 


Laboratories of Canada, Ottawa. (9) R. G. Macdonald, secretary of T.A.P.P.1., and his secretary, Miss Selma Blair. (10) Dam 


Highest score for any single hole—W. E. 
Greene, W. E. Greene Corp. 

Most eights—K. M. Thorsen, Central 
Paper Co., tied with Geo. Bearce, 
Maine Seaboard Paper Co. 


The ladies had not been forgotten, and 
numerous prizes had been provided for 
them also. The happy winners were as 
follows: 


Low gross—Mrs. John Traquair. 

Low net—Miss Franklin, Chillicothe. 

Low gross for the first nine—Mrs. C. B. 
Davies. 

Low gross for the second nine—Mrs. 
E. F. Bearce. 

Low net for the first nine—Mrs. B. R. 
Burland. 

Low net for the second nine—Mrs. D. B. 
Chant. 

Low gross for only one nine—Mrs. 
Larry Lynch. 

Second low gross for only one nine— 
Miss Helen U. Kiely, American Writ- 
ing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


Finally, it was announced that the 
Woodlands Section had wrested the Gor- 
don Fleck Trophy from the Technical 
Section. 
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and power plant at Ile Maligne 


Visit Price Bros. and 
Ile Maligne Power Plant 


The members of the party were 
up good and early on Thursday, as 
a full program had been arranged. 
Boarding a special train at 9 o'clock, 
they went some fifty miles up the 
river to visit the River Bend mill of 
Price Bros. and Co., by far the most in- 
teresting features of which are the two 
first newsprint machines ever built with 
Minton vacuum dryers. The greater 
brightness of vacuum dried paper, men- 
tioned in the paper delivered by Dr. Hill 
on Monday afternoon, was quite evident, 
even. to a casual observer. A few min- 
utes by railroad brought the visitors to 
the Ile Maligne plant where the Sague- 
nay Power Co. develops half a million 
horse-power from the Grande Décharge 
of the Saguenay River. 

Time passed rapidly, and it was a 
hungry crowd that sat down in the 
school house at River Bend to partake 
of the luncheon supplied by the Price 
company. 

The next halt was at Arvida to visit 
the large electrolytic aluminum plant of 
the Aluminum Co. of Canada. The town, 
which has a population of a little over 








2,000, has been laid out for a city of 
50,000, as it is proposed ultimately to 
increase the present capacity of the 
plant tenfold. It is an outstanding ex- 
ample of the industrial value of cheap 
and abundant hydroelectric power, for 
here all raw materials must be imported 
from distant countries—bauxite from 
British Guiana, cryolite from Greenland, 
and petroleum coke from the Gulf of 
Mexico—but within about three miles of 
the plant is a 1,000,000-horsepower hy- 
draulic power site which will furnish 
at low cost all the direct current re- 
quired by the plant when it will have 
been fully developed to its projected 
capacity. 

A few of the more enterprising ladies 
had accompanied the men on their some- 
what arduous journey, but most of them 
had remained behind and whiled the 
time away with a little bridge and a 
motor trip to view a few of the nu- 
merous points of interest in the vicinity. 


Party Boards Steamer for Return Trip 


At eight o’clock, with everybody back 
on board, the S. S. Quebec started on its 
return trip down the Saguenay. The 
evenings on board were enlivened by the 
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strains of gay music. The Canada 
Steamship Lines had retained the serv- 
ices of an excellent dance orchestra and 
of the Saguenay Singers, a male quar- 
tette whose exceptionally fine rendition 
of old Canadian folk songs was greatly 
admired. And, of course, the old favor- 
ite “Alouette” was as popular as ever, 
and every night the poor little bird was 
conscientiously plucked from head to 
tail, everybody joining in under the lead- 
ership of the inimitable Jerry Shea. 


Business Session on Return Trip 

Just to remind the Technical Section 
and T. A. P. P. I. members that after all 
some business must be attended to even 
on the most enjoyable of conventions, a 
short session was held in the music room 
on Friday morning. 


Lignin Research Comparisons 


In a talk on “Contribution to the 
Knowledge of the Nature of Lignin 
Derivatives,” Dr. Fritz E. Brauns, of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry at Apple- 
ton, compared the results obtained by 
himself and Hibbert and co-workers 
with those recently published by W. 
Fuchs and by Freudenberg. The agree- 
ment noted in the results of these sev- 
eral investigators shows that it is pos- 
sible, using always the same conditions, 
to obtain similar results fh lignin in- 
vestigations, and that discrepancies are 
due to the application of different ex- 
perimental conditions. 


Wood Structure and Growth 
as Related to Pulping Quality 


Dr. C. E. Curran, Principal Chemist in 
Charge of the Pulp and Paper Section 
of the Forest Products Laboratory at 
Madison, Wis., explained in a most in- 
teresting manner the work being carried 
out under his direction on “Some Rela- 
tions Between Growth Conditions, Wood 
Structure and Pulping Quality.” The 
studies carried out on southern pine 
brought out very markedly the differ- 
ence in structure and properties between 
springwood and summerwood, and the 
effects of these differences on the results 
obtained by the various pulping proc- 
esses (mechanical, sulphite, sulphate). 

Howard Kennedy, of the Woods De- 
partment of the E. B. Eddy Co., re- 
marked that Dr. Curran was headed in 
the right direction in studying the 
variables in wood of the same species 
grown in the same area; but of course 
it was a pretty difficult proposition for 
the Woods Department to sort out wood 
according to species and growth condi- 
tions in the woods, and the problem of 
delivering such selected wood to the mill 
became even more difficult, not to say im- 
possible, when the wood was river driv- 
en to the mill owing to mixing of the 
wood during driving. 

Dr. Curran agreed with a remark of 
Royal S. Kellogg, Secretary of the News 
Print Bureau, that northern woods 
would show less differences in structure 
between spring and summer woods than 
do southern woods. He added that dur- 
ing the coming winter he intended to 
study the differences between butt, mid- 
dle and top logs cut from the same tree 
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The Validity of a Patent 

Charles W. Rivise next explained 
“What Constitutes Validity of a Pat- 
ent.” Taking a hypothetical case of an 
inventor having discovered an improve- 
ment to some part of the paper machine, 
he outlined in a semi-jocular, semi- 
serious manner the troubles and vicissi- 
tudes which he was liable to encounter 
from the time he filed his application 
right through the life of the patent (if 
it was granted), which led Fred Clark 
to remark that the speaker had brought 
out very well of what little value U. S. 
letters patent actually are. 


Developments in Making Coated Paper 


The meeting was brought to a close by 
a paper on “Developments in the Manu- 
facture of Coated Paper,” in the course 
of which W. Callighan, of Edgar Bros. 
Co., briefly outlined outstanding develop- 
ments in the field of coated paper that 
have come to the attention of the mem- 
bers of the Coating Committee of Tappi. 


Papers Presented by Title 


In addition to the papers that were 
read, the following were presented by 
title only: 

“Simplified Method for the Rapid De- 
termination of the Available Chlorine 
Content of Pulp Bleaching Solutions,” 
by Donald T. Jackson and John L. Par- 
sons, of Hammermill Paper Co., Erie, Pa. 

The method is essentially a slight mod- 
ification of the Pontius method and con- 
sists in titrating a known volume of 
bleach solution with a standard solution 
containing 1.683 g. of potassium iodide; 
50 g. of sodium bicarbonate and 2 g. of 
soluble starch per liter, until the solu- 
tion turns blue due to the formation of 
starch iodide. 

“The Liming of Digesters,” by C. F. B. 
Stevens and W. H. Birchard, of Fraser 
Companies, Ltd., Edmundston, N. B. 

Analysis of the deposit responsible for 
the liming of digesters showed that it 
consists principally of calcium sulphite. 
If present in a digester in large amount, 
it is probably a sign that the cooking 
temperature is being raised too fast, with 
consequent danger of burning the pulp. 

“The System of Rosin Size, Alum and 
Fiber as Related to Problems in Paper 
Sizing,” by Samuel J. Robinson, of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. 

“A Study of the Effect of Hemicellu- 
loses on the Beating and Strength of 
Pulps,” by Henry E. Obermanns, of the 
Institute of Paper Chemistry, Appleton, 
Wis. 


Ladies’ Bridge Parties 


Two bridge parties were arranged by 
the Ladies’ Committee, one on Thursday 
afternoon while the men were away on 
the all day mill visiting trip and one on 
Friday morning while the T. A. P. P. I. 
technical session was being held on the 
ship. 

Special prizes were provided by con- 
tributions from Consolidated Lithograph 
& Manufacturing Co., Pulp and Paper 
Magazine of Canada, The Paper Mill and 
Paper Trade Journal. 
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Winners of prizes on Thursday were 
Mrs. Holden, Mrs. Bickley, Mrs. Walker, 
Mrs. Burland and Mrs. Holbrook. 

On Friday the winners were Mrs. Har- 
pell, Mrs. Hanson, Mrs. De Cew, Mrs. 
Burland and Mrs. McDonald. 

A special prize was awarded to Miss 
Betty Lou Frampton for her excellent 
diving at the Manoir Richelieu pool. 

. . . And so the international summer 
meeting of the Technical Association of 
the Pulp and Paper Industry and the 
Canadian Technical Section was brought 
to a close. It has set a standard for 
such meetings that it will be very hard 
to better, and the pleasures of the won- 
derful trip so perfectly arranged by the 
committee will live for many years in 
the memory of all those who attended. 


¢ ¢ 


® Columbia Alkali Enters 
Liquid Chlorine Fieid 

In line with the progressive policy 
characteristic of The Columbia Alkali 
Corporation, comes the interesting an- 
nouncement that liquid chlorine and 
electrolytic caustic soda have been added 
to the products of this concern. Already 
a complete new plant, modern to the last 
detail, has been finished and shipments 
are now being made in single and mul- 
tiple tank cars, and in 100 and 150 Ib. 
cylinders. 

Although the new chlorine plant is 
located on the company’s extensive prop- 
erty holdings at Barberton, Ohio, it is 
well removed from other plant opera- 
tions. Every benefit of scientific devel- 
opment, every manufacturing refine- 
ment have been employed in connection 
with this plant. The latest type of equip- 
ment was selected down to the most 
minute detail. 

A standard type electrolytic cell is 
used in the new plant. Raw materials 
in abundance, together with favorable 
power situation, and efficient plant opera- 
tion, coupled with excellent transporta- 
tion facilities, insure users of Columbia 
Chlorine a most economical and depend- 
able source of supply. The containers— 
bulk tank cars, multiple unit cars, and 
cylinders—are of the latest improved 
design and may be relied upon to render 
trouble-free service. 

The importance of liquid chlorine is 
increasing rather than diminishing. It is 
indispensable to a wide variety of indus- 
tries. Leading uses of liquid chlorine 
include water purification and sewerage 
disposal; bleaching of pulp and paper; 
the finishing processes of many textiles; 
and as a raw material in the production 
of many industrial chemicals. Antici- 
pating a steadily mounting demand for 
Columbia Chlorine the officers of the 
company have made provision for ex- 
panding production facilities by units 
at this modern plant. 


@ H.L. BOGER, of The Dayton Rubber 
Manufacturing Co., Dayton, O., has been 
transferred to the company’s Industrial 
Division in charge of Dayton Cog-Belt 
sales in the Philadelphia territory, head- 
quarters at 928 City Centre Bidg., 121 N. 
Broad Street. 




















N 1912, thirteen paper merchants met 

at Erie, Pa. This year, also in Erie, 
134 merchants and export representa- 
tives assembled on August 27 and 28 
for the twenty-fifth annual conference 
with Hammermill agents. 

In those twenty-five years the Ham- 
mermill conferences have built up a 
sound relationship between Hammermill 
and its agents and have been the means 
of a better understanding between mer- 
chant and mill. This was brought out 
in the opening address this year by 
Ernst R. Behrend, president of the 
Hammermill Paper Company, who pre- 
sided at the meetings. 

Following Mr. Behrend’s opening ad- 
dress, Norman W. Wilson, first vice 
president and general manager of 
Hammermill, spoke of the selling poli- 
cies back of the well-known Hammermill 
trade-mark. H. R. Baldwin, Hammer- 
mill’s vice president in charge of sales, 
explained sales activities planned for 
the coming year. Mill policies and view- 
points were the subject of a talk by 


Twenty-Fifth Annual Conference of Hammermill Agents 


D. S. Leslie, vice president and assistant 
general manager. 

The story of Hammermill’s advertis- 
ing was dramatically presented by A. 
Ellis Frampton, advertising manager 
and assistant sales manager. J. F. 
Wuenschel, district sales manager for 
the Pacific Coast, spoke of the papers 
made at the Grays Harbor Pulp and 
Paper Company and G. P. Bothwell dem- 
onstrated the new Hammermill line, 
Dura-Glo Cover. 

Visiting speakers included J. H. 
Brewer, chairman of the Merchandising 
Committee of the National Paper Trade 
Association, and E. V. Johnson, first vice 
president of United States Envelope 
Company. 

Meeting at the home of Mr. E. R. 
Behrend, Wednesday, August 26, the 
Agents’ Advisory Committee conferred 
with mill officials in forming the pro- 
gram for the meetings. Advisory Com- 
mittee members. present were: Chair- 
man W. N. Gillett, Chicago Paper Com- 
pany, Chicago; C. A. Esty, Carter, Rice 


& Company Corporation, Boston; I. W. 
Carpenter, Jr., Carpenter Paper Com- 
pany, Omaha; P. A. Stuhlreyer, Diem & 
Wing Paper Company, Cincinnati; H. T. 
Newell, Jackson Paper Company, Jack- 
son; J. Nacht, Union Card & Paper Com- 
pany, New York; R. 8S. Johnston, Old 
Dominion Paper Company, Norfolk; 
R. W. Roehm, Beecher, Peck & Lewis, 
Detroit; V. E. Hecht, Zellerbach Paper 
Company, San Francisco. 

New members of the Advisory Com- 
mittee, elected by the Agents, were: Max 
Greenebaum, Beekman Paper & Card 
Company, Inc., New York; W. N. Schae- 
fer, R. P. Andrews Paper Company, 
Washington; and H. F. Petrequin, 
Petrequin Paper Company, Cleveland. 

New members of the Advertising Com- 
mittee are J. H. Brewer, Storrs & 
Bement Company, Boston, and F. P. 
Leslie, The John Leslie Paper Company, 
Minneapolis. 

Both days’ sessions were held in the 
mornings at the Kahkwa Club. Golf 
and other sports filled the afternoons. 





@ PFALTZ & BAUER, INC., New York, 
announce the appointment of J. H. W. 
Kersten as Sales Promotion Manager. 
For many years advertising and sales 
promotion manager for Carl Zeiss, Inc., 
and, more recently, European Represen- 
tative of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Mr. Kersten will relieve Mr. 
F. M. Bauer, President, of sales promo- 
tional and advertising detail, and also 
contact industrial and trade accounts 
now being served by this firm. 


® New Machine for 
Making Oxygen 

Mr. J. F. Lincoln, president and gen- 
eral manager of The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, has just re- 
turned from a business trip to Germany, 
which he made to investigate a new type 
of machine for manufacturing oxygen. 

While in Germany, Mr. Lincoln com- 
pleted negotiations with. The Messer 
Company, Frankfort on Main, Germany, 
for representation in the United States. 
The Messer Company are the designers 
and patentees of a low priced automatic 
oxygen machine whereby users of oxygen 
for cutting and welding by the acetylene 
process can produce oxygen in their own 
plant at low cost and thus reduce the 
cost of doing this work to a point much 
lower than heretofore. 





Due to the low first cost and very 
economical operating costs it is believed 
that this equipment will be of great in- 
terest to plants who use as low as 500 
cu. ft. of oxygen per day. 

Mr. Lincoln reports that The Lincoln 
Electric Company will handle all nego- 
tiations for use of any equipment sold 
or manufactured under the Messer pat- 
ents in this country. It is expected that 
a demonstration plant will soon be in- 
stalled in the plant of a large user of 
oxygen near Cleveland and will be avail- 
able for observation by anyone inter- 
ested. 


@ SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Me- 
nominee, Mich., will build a two-story 
addition to its plant that will cost 
around $20,000. The increased demand 
for this company’s products has neces- 
sitated the expansion. 


® McKibbin Heads New 
Westinghouse Dept. 


J. M. McKibbin has been appointed 
manager of a newly created Sales Pro- 
motion Department according to an an- 
nouncement by N. G. Symonds, Vice 
President, in charge of sales, of the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company. 

All apparatus sales promotion opera- 
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tions excepting those of the Company’s 
merchandising department will be co- 
ordinated under the new department’s 
management and the activities of dis- 
trict office sales promotion managers will 
be directed by Mr. McKibbin. There 
will be no change in the Advertising De- 
partment now under the management of 
R. R. Davis. 

Mr. McKibbin has been associated with 
Westinghouse since 1920 and has been 
Sales Promotion Manager of the Cleve 
land, Detroit and Pittsburgh sales offices. 


@ WILLIAM HOGENSON has been 
named special representative on Toncan 
Iron enameling stock, according to an 
announcement by F. H. Ramage, Man- 
ager of Sales Promotion, Republic Steel 
Corp. His work will be in conjunction 
with that department under the new 
Product Development Division. 


@ c. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO., 
Cleveland, Ohio, announces the appoint- 
ment of P. K. Reed to its engineering 
and sales departments. Mr. Reed, who 
is well known throughout the industry, 
was for many years chief engineer and 
later Chicago manager for the R. H. 


* Beaumont Company, and more recently 


President of the Atlas Conveyor Com- 
pany. 
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® Tractor-Trailer for 
Paper Rolls 


Fruehauf Trailer Company, Detroit, 
Mich., has announced the designing and 
building of a tractor-trailer for the 
Plastergon Wall Board Co. of Buffalo, 
N. Y., for the handling of paper rolls. 

The trailer, a platform style, Model 718 
Fruehauf, has its rear axle placed 5 ft. 
9 in. ahead of the rear of the trailer to 
relieve the tractor-truck of excessive 


































strain without in any way affecting per- 
fect balance of the unit. It also has 
17 in. x 4 in. power brakes and 36 in. x 8 
in. 12-ply Goodrich dual tires. 

The tractor-truck is a Ford with a 
157 in. wheelbase. 

This tractor-trailer combination, ac- 
cording to the manufacturer, hauls ten- 
ton loads from 10 to 150 miles at marked 
savings in time, overhead, and operating 
costs over solid-tired equipment formerly 
used. 





@ Air-Cooled Compressors 


A line of compact, self-contained three 
and six-cylinder, vertical angle, two- 
stage compressors with capacities rang- 
ing from 142 to 445 cubic feet per minute 
has been developed by Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corporation, Har- 
rison, N. J. 

Automotive type pistons with two com- 
pression rings, two oil rings, and full- 
floating wrist pins are used on all 
models. A finned, radiator type inter- 
cooler, with a fan which draws air 


through the cooler and over the cylinder 
head, removes the heat of compression. 
The suction and discharge valves are 
in separate compartments, and the crank 
case is fitted with large cover plates. 
A large oil reservoir in the crank case, 
force feed lubrication, an oil cooler and 
an oil filter assure lubrication of all 
moving parts. 

The units may be had with Worthing- 
ton Multi-V-Drive direct connected to the 
motor through a flexible couple, or with 
motor mounted directly on end of crank- 
shaft. 
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® New Thermometer Design 


The Republic Flow Meters Company, 
2240 Diversey Pkway., Chicago, has de- 
veloped a new design of thermometer 
for industrial operations. This ther- 
mometer utilizes a thermal system made 



































































up of a cartridge-sealed helical spring, 
capillary tube, and bulb which are 
welded together into a single element 
and filled with pure nitrogen gas under 
pressure. The thermal element can be 
removed from the reading instrument 





for recalibration, repair, or change of 
temperature range without disturbing 
any mechanism; or it may be inter- 
changed with any other Republic ther- 
mal element. Operating ranges for the 
instrument are between —20 deg. Fahr. 
and +1000 deg. Fahr. 

The reading instrument, which may be 
placed at any point up to 200 feet from 
the point of temperature measurement, 
is mounted on a 16 in. x 16 in. black 














steel panel. Bezels are aluminum. A 
dustproof door protects the chart. The 
recorder is complete with automatic pen 
lifter and non-removable chart knob and 
with either an electrical or mechanical 
clock as specified. 

Ten-inch charts are standard. They 
have evenly graduated scales and are 
available for any range. One, two or 
three records may be obtained on a 
single, round chart and the thermometer 
may be combined with other Republic 
instruments to provide records of related 
factors, such as flow, COs, draft, pres- 
sure, etc. on a single chart. 


© Lift-Jack and Platform 
Combination Unit 

A hand trucking device consisting es- 

sentially of a detachable lift-jack and a 


platform unit, which together are desig- 
nated as Clark lift-jack and platform 


equipment, has been announced by the 


All Steel Welded Truck Corporation, 
Rockford, Ill. 

The jack-unit, weighing not more than 
42 Ib., consists of a reinforced steel 


housing enclosing a fulcrum lift mech- 
anism designed to produce a lifting 
power of 6000 Ib. with only 76-lb. handle 
pressure. 
two wide face semi-steel wheels, 8 in. 
diameter, 
roller bearings but rubber tired wheels 
may be had if desired. The handle is 
of tubular steel and, when platform is 
engaged, is entirely free, enabling oper- 
ator to move load with handle at any 


It is regularly equipped with 


equipped with Hyatt type 
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angle that provides greatest ease and 
leverage. 

A guide plate is provided on jack 
socket to facilitate access to engaging 
pin on platform and, when in position, 
contact is made by bringing handle for- 
ward to horizontal position. This move- 
ment of the handle locks the engaging 
pin in the socket and at the same time 
raises platform approximately three- 


quarters of an inch from the floor. To 
disengage it is only necessary to trip 
a foot lever. 

Four types of platforms are considered 
as standard—combination metal bound 
with wood deck and steel bracing; com- 
bination de luxe with wood deck, double 
side rails and armored ends; wood with 
steel braces only; and all steel. 

At the front of the platform, welded 
in position, are the lift-jack engaging 
pin and two steel legs; while at the rear 
are two 9 in. diameter semi-steel wheels. 
These wheels are equipped with either 
plain or Hyatt type roller bearings. Rub- 
ber tired wheels may be had if desired. 

Platform specifications for each of the 
standard types include three sizes: 
namely, 26 in. x 60 in.; 30 in. x 60 in.; 
and 36 in. x 60 in. 


® Portable Electric Marking Tool 


A portable electric tool for marking on 
practically any material has been an- 
nounced by the Ideal Commutator 
Dresser Company, 1028 Park Avenue, 
Sycamore, Ill. This tool, designated as 
the Ideal Electric Marker, writes like a 
pencil and leaves a permanent record 





cut right into the surface being marked. 
It is said to be invaluable for marking 
nameplates, identifying warehouse or 
stock room parts, and for the marking 
of tools and instruments. In addition 
to metals, it may be used for writing 
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on glass, hard rubber, Bakelite, fiber and 
similar materials. 

The tool is simply plugged into any 
110 volt, 60 cycle, a-c. circuit to make it 
ready for service. A unit to operate on 
220 volt, 60 cycle, a-c. can also be fur- 
nished if desired. 


® Power Control for Shovels, 
Draglines, and Cranes 

Link-Belt Company, 307 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, has announced a power 
control, designated as the Speed-O-Matic 
Control, for power-operated shovels, 
draglines, and cranes. 

The control is referred to as having 
literally no wearing parts between the 
clutches or brakes and the conveniently 
arranged control stand, behind which 




















the operator is comfortably seated, at 
front of cab. Likewise, as to mainte- 
nance costs, it is reported that actual 
operation has shown clutch and brake 
wear so nearly negligible that it is be- 
lieved that deterioration of material, 


rather than wear, will determine the 
life of clutch and brake linings. 

The advantages cited by the manufac- 
turer for the control which is furnished 
as standard equipment on Link-Belt 
shovel-dragline-crane models K-40, K-45, 
and K-480, include elimination of oper- 
ator fatigue, much speedier operation, 
and greater output. 


® Towel Cabinet for Non- 
Perforated Paper Roll 


The Bay West Paper Company, Green 
Bay, Wis., has developed a paper towel 
cabinet, known as Mosinee Turn-Towl, 
that dispenses paper from a non-per- 
forated roll. The cabinet is of all-metal 
construction with a mirror front. It 
opens outward, and when closed is 
locked against tampering. 

A roll of non-perforated sulphate 
kraft paper is held in the cabinet. One 
side of the roll has a metal core end 
which makes filling easy and assures 
the roll being placed in the cabinet prop- 
erly. The other side of the roll is held 
by a bracket which slides to permit easy 
insertion of a new towel roll. 

A stop waste cut-off forces the user 
to take only one towel at a time. The 
user must first push a lever on one side 


of the cabinet, then turn a hand crank 
on the other side until it stops, and last, 
tear off the towel against a cutter edge. 
In operation, the hand crank turns two 
revolutions to deliver 10% inches of 
paper. Tearing off the paper trips an 











* 









automatic release which again sets the 
machine for operation. A panel on the 
face of the cabinet indicates continu- 
ously the amount of towel material 
available. 


© Self-Emulsifying 
Solvent Cleaner 


A. F. Curran Co., Malden, Mass., has 
announced a self-emulsifying solvent 
cleaner for grease and oil accretions. 
The manufacturer states that this 
cleaner, known as Gunk, causes mineral 
oils and greases treated with it to form 
stable emulsions with cold water. The 
cleaner is prepared for use by dissolving 
it in kerosene or other low cost solvent. 
It is said to be harmless to paint and to 
be rated as a safety solvent with respect 
to fire hazard. 


* Addition to Unit Heater Line 


The Unit Heater & Cooler Company, 
Wausau, Wis., has added four new sizes 
to its line of “Grid” unit heaters. Desig- 
nated as Nos. 515, 520, 525, and 530, the 
new models at 2 lb. steam pressure and 
60 deg. Fahr., in the order given, have 





rated capacities in B. t. u.’s of 56,750 with 
1290 c. f. m. air volume at fan, 97,500 
with 2500 c. f. m. air volume at fan, 
158,500 with 4200 c. f. m. air volume at 
fan, and 248,000 with 5300 c. f. m. air 
volume at fan. 
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® Northwestern Div. of Supts. 
Meets at Duluth 


The Northwestern Division of the 
American Pulp & Paper Mill Superin- 
tendents Association will be held at 
Duluth, Minn., September 11 and 12. 
Headquarters will be at the Hotel Du- 
luth, where registration will take place 
at nine o’clock on the morning of the 
llth. 

Meetings will be held as follows: Gen- 
eral session, under the leadership of Dr. 
Walter F. Hoffman, of the Northwest 
Paper Co.; Sulphite, led by S. E. Tom- 
ezak, of Flambeau Paper Co.; Sulphate 
and Soda, led by C. K. Textor, of the 
Northwest Paper Co. There will be a 
luncheon meeting at the Northland Coun- 
try Club followed by a golf tournament. 
The joint banquet will be given at the 
Hotel Duluth, Friday evening. 


® Horace N. Lee Now With 
Arthur D. Little, Inc. 


Mr. Horace N. Lee, with a background 
of twenty years of diversified micro 
scopic study experience in the study of 
wood and other paper making fibres, 
has joined the staff of Arthur D. Little, 
Inc., Cambridge, where he will be avail- 
able to paper manufacturers and users 
for the solution of paper ‘making prob- 
lems. His graduate training in micros- 
copy at Harvard University, followed 
by his work in the department of Timber 
Physics at the Forest Products Labora- 
tories, Canada, on wood paper making 
fibres, including the preparation of photo- 
micrographs and the causes of decay in 
paper making woods, were excellent 
preparation for the microscopic and mi- 
crochemical investigations that he sub- 
sequently made at the Hammermill 
Paper Company in Erie, Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Lee has published numerous articles, 
including studies of the causes of paper 
mill slime and methods for their re- 
moval, studies of the causes of paper 
deterioration and wood decay, and in- 
vestigations of method for positive paper 
fibre identification. 

For the past three years he has been 
developing, as a member of the research 
staff of Harvard University, under the 
direction of Professor Oakes Ames, a 
number of precise and efficient methods 
for sectioning and staining paper fibres 
in the study of coated, sized, filled, and 
laminated papers. 

He is prepared to work on problems 
involving fibre and wood identification, 
storage and decay of wood, deterioration 
of paper, especially when due to bio- 
logical causes, treatment of paper mill 
slimes, and their removal, coating and 
sizing problems in paper involving min- 
eral, pigment, starch, rosin, glue, etc., 
penetration of writing and printers’ ink, 
penetration of vehicles, pigments, and 
liquids of all kinds into paper, applica- 
tion of adhesive and protective film to 
paper and wood, and application of lami- 
nation and impregnation to plywood, 
roofing papers, etc. In addition, he is 
prepared to pass upon the worth of new 
paper making products and processes, 
prepare patents in the paper field, and 
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recommend treatment of wood to in- 
crease resistance to fire and decay. His 
work also includes evaluation of papers 
for all kinds of specific uses, identifica- 
tion of dirt in paper, comparing papers 
with the products of other manufactur- 
ers, the making of studies in conjunction 
with paper improvements, standard spec- 
ifications, uniformity and interpreta- 
tions of other tests, developments of new, 
unique, and efficient methods for micro- 
scopic and microchemical study of paper 
and paper fibres, preparation of slides, 
photomicrographs, and descriptive dia- 
grams, the rendering of technical assist- 
ance in the preparation of sales and ad- 
vertising material, including photo- 
graphs for paper publicity, the identifi- 
cation and restoration of valuable docu- 
ments, detection of forgeries and sub- 
stitutions, estimates of the age of paper 
and conditions under which it was made, 
and developing of papers with special 
properties for special uses to definite 
specifications such as mimeo, duplicator, 
water-proof, oil-proof papers, etc. 


* William F. Whiting 

William F. Whiting, president of the 
Whiting Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass., 
passed away August 31 at his home in 
Holyoke at the age of 72 years. 

Mr. Whiting was one of the leading 
paper mill executives in this country. He 
was also distinguished for his high po- 
sition in government circles. In the 
Coolidge administration, Mr. Whiting 


succeeded Herbert Hoover as Secretary 
of Commerce. He was a close personal 
friend and confidant of the late Calvin 
C. Coolidge, both having been graduates 
of Amherst College. 


The name of “Whiting” has been 
prominent in the history of both the 
paper industry and government affairs. 
Mr. Whiting’s father, the late William 
Whiting, was the founder of the Whiting 
Paper Company. In 1878 he was elected 
first president of the American Paper 
and Pulp Association and served in that 
capacity for two years. He was also 
prominent in government circles, hav- 
ing been a member of Congress. 


® D. J. Murray Introduces 
50-Inch Chipper 


To fill a demand for a chipper in size 
between the laboratory chipper and the 
commercial mill size, the D. J. Murray 
Mfg. Co., Wausau, Wisconsin, has de 
signed and manufactured a 50-inch chip- 
per. This new chipper is designed and 
made along the lines of the regular com- 
mercial mill size Murray Chipper, with 
all of the improved features of the larger 
machine. 

It is designed especially to handle saw- 
mill refuse, slabs, edgings, and small 
round pulpwood. It is adaptable for 
use in experimental semi-commercial and 
certain commercial installations. 


® Edward Holt Morris 


Edward Holt Morris, president of the 
Lang Co., Gloucester City, N. J., passed 
away recently at his home in Philadel- 
phia, at the age of 76 years. 

Mr. Lang had been connected with the 
Lang Company, well-known felt paper 
manufacturing concern for many years. 
In 1901 he was made president of the 
John Lang Paper Company, which later 
became the Lang Company. He con- 
tinued as the chief executive of the Lang 
Company until the time of his passing. 

He is survived by a son and a daughter. 


® I. P. Co. Mill Makes 
Record Run 


The Corinth Advertiser, Corinth, N. Y., 
published an interesting account in its 
August 10 edition of a record run made 
by the Hudson River plant of the In- 
ternational Paper Company, Palmer, 
N. Y. 

The item states that the eight ma- 
chines of this plant turned out 300 tons 
of specialty paper during a 24-hour run. 
The management was highly elated and 
mill employes were recipients of cigars 
on the occasion of this record attain- 
ment, which was the first since all ten 
machines were in operation and regular 
newsprint was being manufactured. 


® Manhattan Granted Patent for 
Radio-Active Treatment on Hose 


Announcement that patents have been 
granted covering their Radio-Active 
Treatment of Fire Hose has been made 
by the Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Division 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J. The Patent certificate is No. 
2,045,738. 

This treatment is applied to the cotton 
fabric used in the making of Fire Hose 
for industrial and municipal fire pro- 
tection. It involves processing with a 
rare earth metal salts having radio- 
active properties which effectively and 
permanently resist mildew and make the 
hose moisture repellant, rot and freeze- 
proof—thus indefinitely lengthening its 
useful life. Manhattan’s Fire Hose with 
this treatment has a distinctive green 
color. 

No other manufacturer is using this 
method and under these patents Manhat- 
tan will retain exclusive rights to it. 
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® New Catalogues and 
Publications 


Paul O. Abbe Inc., Little Falls, N. J.— 
Catalogue Q, just issued, describes in 
text and pictorial presentation this com- 
pany’s line of cutters, granulators and 
pulverizers. Copies on request. 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, 
Wis.—A new bulletin just released, No. 
1179, covers this company’s condensing 
automatic extraction turbine frames for 
the capacity range of 500 kw. through 
5,000 kw. There are installation photo- 
graphs as well as sectional views. An- 
other section is devoted to Allis-Chalmers 
turbo-alternator construction. Another 
leaflet, 2226, features the company’s Nor- 
dyke service elevator of the continuous 
moving step type. It gives a well illus- 
trated description of how interfloor travel 
for employees and products can be ex- 
pedited in any building consisting of two 
or more floors. 


American Manganese Steel Co., Chicago 
Heights, I1l.—A leaflet of 6 pages (8x10) 
tells the story of Manganese steel. The 
story takes up such subjects as history, 
chemical content, physical properties, 
method of manufacture, heat-treatment, 
machining, uses, welding, etc. The arti- 
cle is illustrated with drawings and photo- 
micrographs. 

Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., Rochester, 
N. Y.—A leaflet just received gives specifi- 
cations and improvements of the Improved 
KW Wide Field Binocular Microscope, 
which the manufacturer claims has a 
wider range than the original KW series 
but retains all of its other features. Cata- 
logue E-21, just released, is entitled Photo- 
Micrographic Equipment. This catalogue 
contains complete information on the sub- 
ject with data and illustrations. The 
equipment is separated under chapter 


headings. 
Bristol Company, Waterbury, Conn.— 
Bristol's Process Cycle Controller is 


described in bulletin No. 447 which may 
be had upon request. This controller, 
Model 6088V, is a new addition to the 
Bristol line of process cycle controllers. 
Bulletin 457 is descriptive to this com- 
pany’s recently announced Pyrotol, the 
new Factory-Mutual-Approved instrument 
which is offered as a safety device for 
use on gas-fired industrial ovens—safety 
against pilot light failure. 


Cochrane Corp., Philadelphia, Pa—A 
late publication, No. 2096, features Coch- 
rane electric flow meters for remote meas- 
urement of steam, water, gas and other 
fluids. Details are given on the highly 
accurate galvanometer null principle of 
measurement and there is also a descrip- 
tion of the styles available for different 
applications of fluid flow measurement. 


Foxboro Company, Foxboro, Mass.— 
The principles, operating details and 
methods of application of the Stabilog 
Potentiometer Control Pyrometer are 
described in comprehensive style in Bulle- 
tin 194-1, recently published. Related 
equipment for automatic temperature con- 
trol is also covered. The bulletin con- 
tains specifications and ranges of thermo- 
couples, resistance bulbs and other ac- 
cessories, thus providing a complete refer- 
ence guide for selection of modern equip- 
ment for continuous temperature control. 
Copies on request. 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
—In a broadside entitled “How Business 
Concerns are Saving from $400 to $10,800 
a Year,” a few facts about power-factor 
are related. The answer to the title is that 
this is done by improving power-factor 
with G-E Pyranol Capacitors. Twelve 
instances are cited giving full details of 
the amount saved together with illus- 
trations. 


H. M. Harper Co., 2620 Fletcher St., 
Chicago—This company’s catalogue of 
bolts, nuts, screws and washers for 1936 
is ready for distribution. It is claimed 
that 2,200 stocked items are listed in this 
catalogue, and hundreds more for prompt 
shipment. These items are made in brass, 
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bronze, Everdur, Monel metal and stainless 
steel. The catalogue itself is a very 
attractive piece of work. It is printed in 
four colors on enamel paper with a heavy 
cover on which a design is embossed: in 
gold. Copies on request. 


Johns-Manville, 22 E. 40th St., New York 
City—The 1936 edition of the Johns-Man- 
ville industrial products catalogue is now 
available. This 60-page book is profusely 
illustrated and contains a wealth of in- 
formation and recommendations on high 
and low temperature insulating materials 
for every industrial need. Sections are 
devoted to the major industries, and, of 
course, there are recommendations for 
pulp and paper mills. Copies on request. 


Kropp Forge Co., 5301 W. Roosevelt 
Road, Chicago—This company has recently 
issued a 24-page list of stock flanges. 
This list includes dimensions, weights and 
prices on standard flanges in all sizes from 
%” to 24”. There is also engineering data 
on standard flange facings, drilling 
templates, pressure-temperature ratings, 
threading standards, bursting pressures 
and dimensions of standard, extra heavy 
and double extra heavy pipe. Copies will 
be sent to all designers, engineers and 
flange users who request it. Ask for 
No. 125. 

Lincoln Electric Co., Cleveland, O.—A 
bulletin entitled “Lower Piping Costs with 
Shielded Arc Welding,” sets forth reasons 
why shielded arc welding is economical 
for creating new piping, and also how it 
gives better results. The bulletin is pro- 
fusely illustrated with installation views. 
Another piece of literature just released 
by this company is a folder giving data, 
descriptive matter and illustrations fea- 
turing the Linc-Weld Type “E” Motors. 
Copies on request. 


Link-Belt Co., Chicago—A new 24-page 
illustrated catalogue, No. 1562, complete 
with clearance diagrams and dimension 
tables, has been issued by this company 
on its two distinct types of vibrating 
screens (“UP” and “PD’) for accurately 
screening such materials as coal, coke, 
sand, gravel, lime, ore, chemicals, etc. An- 
other publication, No. 1569, is devoted to 
the company’s recently announced Speed- 
O-Matic Shovel-Dragline-Crane. 


McCaskey Register Co., Alliance, Ohio— 
A folder tells how inventory methods may 
be simplified by the use of the McCaskey 
One-writing Records and McCaskey Visi- 
ble Filing. Illustrations of actual forms 
are shown. This folder will be of timely 
interest to any organization interested in 
making a comparison of stock record 
methods. 


Morris Machine Works, Baldwinsville, 
N. Y.—Non-clogging centrifugal pumps 
for handling pulpy materials such as 
sewage and paper pulp are described in a 
new bulletin just published. The construc- 
tion of these pumps is explained in detail; 
exterior and interior views are shown, and 
there is a complete table of dimensions 
for both horizontal and vertical types. 
Ask for Bulletin 161. 


Oliver United Filters, Inc., 351 Cali- 
fornia St., San Francisco, Calif.—In a re- 
cent folder, the Sweetland Pressure Filter 
is described. The construction and operat- 
ing principle are outlined and there are a 
number of interesting illustrations. 


Patterson Foundry & Machine Co., Pat- 
terson, N. J.—The new Patterson Mill 
Drive is the subject of a new folder. There 
is a concise description of the drive and 
a full-page illustration. 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.—In 
folder No. 161, entitled “The Newest De- 
velopment in Fighting Fires,” this manu- 
facturer of fire-fighting apparatus de- 
scribes an entirely new method, mechani- 
cal rather than chemical, of making foam 
for fighting inflammable liquid fires and 
suitable for use with long or short lines 
of \%” to 2%” hose. This new foam- 
making solution is known as Phomaide. 


Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa.—A new automatic flow controller is 
described in bulletin 18-T. This controller 
has been developed for use in connection 








with the company’s rotameters. Consider- 
able information is included in the bulle- 
tin and there are installation and wiring 
diagrams. 

Seamless Steel Bquipment 39 
Broadway, New York—Catalogue K just 
received, shows seamless steel products 
for high pressure and high temperature 
requirements as manufactured by the 
forged, rolled and drawn processes. This 
catalogue contains interesting informa- 
tion regarding the various manufacturing 
precesses and illustrates numerous high 
pressure seamless steel v ls of special 
design. Tables of the standard sizes of 
seamless steel containers and seamless 
steel square and rectangular tubes are 
listed. 

The Swartwout Co., 18511 Euclid Ave., 
Cleveland, Ohio—A new bulletin, V-100-B 
is entitled “Common Sense Ventilation for 
Industrial and Commercial Buildings.” 
This is a non-technical bulletin on a more 
or less technical subject of universal in- 
terest. The Swartwout method of venti- 
lation is explained and further amplified 
by two full-page diagrammatic illustra- 
tions of the Swartwout Rotary Bronze Ball 
Bearing Ventilator and the Swartwout- 
Dexter Heat Valve. 

Westinghouse Co., Bloomfield, 
N. J.—The need for an authentic source 
of lighting facts which can be carried con- 
veniently, has been met with the new edi- 
tion of the Illumination Handbook, just 
put out by this company. The earlier 
editions contained but two sections—the 
new one contains seven sections. The 
table of contents covers the design of: 
(1) interior lighting installations; (2) 
built-in lighting; (3) display lighting; (4) 
sign lighting; (5) floodlighting installa- 
tions; (6) underwater lighting installa- 
tions; and (7) street and highway light- 
ing practice. The handbook is 4x6%” and 
fits into a coat pocket. It is a complete, 
concise encyclopaedia of lighting always 
at one’s fingertips. A charge of 10 cents 
each is made for copies, which may be 
obtained from the Commercial Engineer- 
ing Department of the company. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery Co., 
Harrison, N. J.—New folders just released 
are M-9$75-B1iA on Worthington-Gamon 
Water Meters for cold water services. 
Also W-711-83, covering Worthington 
horizontal simplex air and steam heating 
vacuum pumps. A new illustrated bul- 
letin, W-205-B2, is devoted to this com- 
pany’s steam-jet ejectors in single or 
multiple units. These units have a wide 
application to many industries such as 
chemical, wood-treating and general pro- 
cessing, together with condensers for 
power generating stations. The bulletin 
contains a chart showing the economical 
ranges of vacuum and capacity for stand- 
ard single and multi-stage units, together 
with a saturated vapor pressure curve. 
Another bulletin, W-350-B1 is devoted to a 
small, low cost, acid-resistant centrifugal 
pump. Cross-sectional views are shown 
and rating charts are included. 


BOOKS 


Research Paper BP 889—The title of 
this paper is the “Calculation of the Con- 
centration and Dissociation constant of 
each acid group in a mixture from the pH 
Titration curve of the Mixture.” The 
authors are J. O. Burton and 8. F. Acree, 
and the work is a part of the Journal of 
Research of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Volume 16, June 1936. Copies are 
available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington, D. C., for five 
cents each, 

The Townsend Crusade—The Committee 
on Old Age Security of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, Inc., has recently completed 
a study of the Townsend Plan and has 
published its findings under this title. 
The information contained in this report 
will undoubtedly be of interest to busi- 
ness men who are anxious to be informed 
on all phases of pension systems. The 
book is priced at 25 cents per copy, and 
may be obtained from the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Fund, Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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FULTON SYSTEM 


FOR 
BOARD + KRAFT + STRAW 
MACHINES 


1. Increases Production from 10% to 30%. 
2. Saves up to 50% in Steam Consumption. 


Write for Bulletin No. 40. 


Midwest-Fulton Machine Company 
DAYTON, OHIO 











FIFTY YEARS EXPERIENCE 


SEMCD 


LININGS 


STEBBINS ENGINEERING & MFG. CO. 
SEATTLE WATERTOWN, N. Y. MONTREAL 


























WANTED—Superintendent or Assistant Superintendent 
kraft twisting cylinder paper mill; paper mill Treasurer- 
Comptroller; graduate Mechanical, Civil and Chemical Engi- 
neers; Shipping Clerk and Head Finisher boxboard mill; 
Fourdrinier Machine Tender and Back Tender roofing felt 
mill; Draftsman for firm building paper mill machinery. 
Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., Paper Mill Dept., 294 
Washington St., Boston, Mass. Confidential Employment 
Service for mills seeking men, and men seeking employment. 





WANTED—Machine tender not over 38 years of age. Must 
be experienced in the operation of pulp drying machines 
equipped with FOURDRINIER wet end. Address Box 244, 
THE Paper INDUSTRY. 





WANTED—tThoroughly competent master mechanic for 
large, modern Canadian newsprint mill. State experience, 
age, salary expected and when available. Address Box 245, 
THe Paper INDUSTRY. 





FOR SALE—1 Camachine Six—Cameron Slitting and Roll 
Winding machine—used for the production of small to 
medium sized rolls of plain, coated or special paper. The 
machine is practically new, having been in use only a few 
weeks. Address Box 246, THE Paper INDUSTRY. 
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The best test of the value of a Fourdrinier 
wire is on a paper machine. There can be 
no substitute for that experience. 


Lindsay Fourdrinier Wires 


successfully meet that test. We furnish 
them in Longcrimp and Modified Long- 
crimp, Duo-Wear and Regular Weave. 


v 


The Lindsay Wire Weaving Co. 
14025 Aspinwall Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
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“READY 
MILL COGS 


reeked 1k | 
Losses ena enaaanaenaanaennnn 





DRESSED”’ 
LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 


fi (ae _- 
LEOR 
IZE WANTED 
Ready 
Dressed 


QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 


THE MOST 
ECONOMICAL 
FILLINGTHAT 

CAN BE PUT 
IN A MORTISE 

WHEEL 
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® Gainful Employment Object of Forestry 


The main objective of forestry in the United States is to 
provide the most efficient use of forest land. This use should 
be directed toward gainful employment in order to provide a 
permanently prosperous condition of the land. The object 
of this is to give work to the largest number of persons, to 
furnish raw material for industries and commerce at reason- 
abie prices, to provide for wild life, recreation and protection 
of the land itself and flood control. In other words, the 
forests should be managed for the best possible public use, 
according to a statement published by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

One of the great problems today, says the statement, is 
how the large private holdings of forests can be so handled. 
The owners themselves are not doing this, generally speak- 
ing, and there is little prospect that any material change 
wil! take place in the management of private forests in the 
near future. 

Because of this situation it has become a government policy 
to acquire larger and larger areas of forest lands and to 
include not only the denuded and worthless areas but pro- 
ductive areas upon which forest management may be at 
once profitably established. Private ownership at present 
is what might be called in a state of instability, in so far as 
the land is concerned, because there is a tendency for the 
surplus or timber depleted holdings to gravitate into public 
ownership. 

Private ownership has been over-extended in many cases 
and now is unable to carry permanently the lands which it 
optimistically acquired. But a balance should be obtained 
between private and public ownership of the productive for- 
ests of the country, says the college. It is only by a large 
scale extension of public ownership that increase in the 
creation of waste lands can be slowed down and reversion of 
this sort of property to the state and nation be decreased. 

Such waste areas no longer provide employment, nor do 
they produce a commercially valuable product. They be- 
come a liability. On the other hand, had these lands been 
properly handled originally they would still be producing 
trees and furnishing employment. 


® New Brunswick Makes Test 
Shipments of Pulpwood 


Possibility to open up an export market in European coun- 
tries for New Brunswick pulpwood is being tested by the 
forwarding of approximately 6,000 cords of New Brunswick 
pulpwood to the Netherlands and Germany. One cargo of 
3,000 cords has already been loaded at Newcastle in the 
Miramichi area, and the remaining 3,000 cords have been 
collected and are ready for shipment. This information was 
recently published in Side Runs of the Paper Trade, issued 
by the Department of Commerce. 

The present effort to establish a pulpwood market in 
Europe for New Brunswick products is entirely new and is 
in the form of an experiment to probe the possibilities of 
establishing a permanent expcrt market in European coun- 
tries. If the venture should prove a success it will mean 
much to the Province of New Brunswick in providing greater 
employment opportunities to overcome the unemployment 
situation in New Brunswick. For many years the United 
States provided the only export market for lumber products 
of all kinds. Since the loss of the United States lumber mar- 
ket by reason of high tariffs imposed, the producers and 
shippers of lumber products in New Brunswick have sought 
other markets for their lumber, especially in the United 
Kingdom, and now additional markets are being sought on the 
Continent. (Vice Consul Frederick C. Johnson, Fredericton.) 


THE PUSEY AND JONES 
CORPORATION 
Established 1848 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
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““"NEW ENGLAND” for 
stuff chest agitation which 
is quicker and more efficient 


Mechanical agitation is an art—not yet a 
science—because each job's success depends 
upon the judgment of the Engineer who de- 
signs tank, stirrer, and drive. 


“New England” experience with stuff chest 
agitators has supplied this judgment; explain- 
ing why New England Agitators are produc- 
ing a more uniform mix, and doing it more 
quickly and efficiently, in so many mills. 


You will find it sound economy to replace 
out-of-date mixers with New England Agi- 
tators. State your requirements fully and we 
shall be glad to quote on agitating — 
ment specifically designed for your needs. 


NEW ENGLAND 
TOWER CO. 


TANK G@ 


81 TILESTON STREET, EVERETT, MASS. 


NEW YORK OFFICE -11 WEST 42, STREET 


















TWO TO EIGHT DOLLARS PER TON! 


Are you making that cost reduction by 


Engineering Your Beater Room 


as progressive mills find they can 
without buying equipment? 


If not, make us prove it. 


ARTHUR B. GREEN 
249 Harris Ave. Needham, Mass. 





GEORGE F. HARDY 


Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
Mie 


Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Inst. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 




















CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


Hardy S. Ferguson—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
Moses H. Teaze—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. E.1.C. 
J. Wallace Tower—Member A.S.C.E. A.S.M.E. 


Consultation, reports, PULP AND PAPER MILLS 
and complete designs | AND OTHER INDUSTRIAL PLANTS 
and engineerin STEAM AND HYDRO-ELECTRIC 
POWER PLANTS 


supervision for the 
construction and DAMS AND OTHER HYDRAULIC 


equipment of 


STRUCTURES 








CHEMIPULP PROCEss., INC. 


CHEMICAL PULP MILL ENGINEERS 
CHEMICAL PULPING PROCESSES, OPERATING SURVEYS 
APPRAISALS ESTIMATES 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING 
WATERTOWN, N. Y. 


CANADIAN AGENCY: 319 CASTLE BUILDING, MONTREAL, P. Q. 
PACIFIC COAST OFFICE: 3311 FIRST AVE., SOUTH, SEATTLE, WASH. 























VEST POCKET POWER PLANTS 


Small ocien reliability, low low over-all game costs, high and 
treme _. low initial investm 
any operating —~ of Pulp and Paper 
Construction. 


Complete 
mills. or other | indnetsial ouvin. Engineering and 


Satisfactory Services Always Guaranteed. 


FERGUSON ENGINEERS 





Consistency Controllers 
Stock Metering Equipment 


Write us of your Control Problems 





Water Dispensing Systems 
Pressure, Flow and Gate Controls 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 








PAPER MILL 


WOOD v METAL v RUBBER 


*“Shaf-Tite”’ Rolls 
EP Ol S WATER TURBINES 
CANAL GATES 
GATE HOISTS 
VARIABLE SPEED DRIVES 
TANKS, VATS, ETC. 
3. ENDLESS FELT WASHERS 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE CO. 
38 Maple Street, Orange, Mass. 














Pulp and Paper Mill Screens 


of STAINLESS STEEL—COPPER—BRONZE— 
MONEL— CHEMICAL RESISTING ALLOYS 


Perforations that are accurate i ba siz sizes and alignment 
ANY METAL »« ANY PER RATION 


Harrington & King 


IR'ATING 


5654 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill.,@ 114 Libetty St., NewYork, N.Y. 











DRY PAPER 
EVENLY 


STICKLE AUTOMATIC STEAM CONTROLS 
DRAINAGE SYSTEMS FOR DRYERS AND HEATING SYSTEMS 


DEAERATING FEED WATER HEATERS, REDUCING VALVES 
STEAM TRAPS, OIL AND STEAM SEPARATORS 


STICKLE STEAM SPECIALTIES COMPANY, 2217 VALLEY AVENUE, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


TION ECONOMIZERS FOR HEATING AIR 
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The Paper Industry Safety Contest 
July 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937 






























































July Scores 
59 Perfect Scores 
PERFECT SCORES 
i Division |—Paper and Pulp Mills 
PARTICIPANT MILL LOCATION 
< Hollingsworth & Whitney Co. Algonquin & Taconnet Waterville, Me 
a International Paper Co. Hudson River N.Y. 
5 Consolidated Paper Corp., Ltd I Div. Shawinigan Falls, Que. 
© Container Corp. of America Phi ennsylvania 
& Eddy Paper Corp. Three Rivers ichigan 
So C ies, Ltd. Edmundston New Brunswick 
Mead ~~ ey re Tennessee 
Nekoosa Edwards ~— Co. Port Edwards | isconsin 
ma Consolidated x Corp., Ltd. Port Alfred Div. Port Alfred, Que. 
4 Hakone Paper Milt I Hobere Di Green Bay Wi 
rg r , Inc. Vv. reen , Wis. 
5 Nekooss Edwards Paper Co. Nekoosa Port Edwards, Wis 
= A.P. W. Paper Co., Inc. Alban: New York 
S Continental he Corp. New Haven Pennsylvania 
Wood ucts Co. Cornell Wisconsin 
St. Croix Paper Co. Woodland Maine 
P. H. Glatfelter Co. ing Grove Pennsylvania 
| aor me + . me i igan 
Strathmore ‘0. Jest Springfield assachusetts 
Consolidated Water Power & - - ; - o 
on ‘ iron isconsin Rapids, Wis. 
bs Container of America Chicago, Il. 
= Fineh, Pruyn & Co., Inc. Glens Falls New York 
© Crystal Tissue Co. Middletown 0 
= Hoberg Paper Mills, Inc. Fibre Div. Green Bay, Wis. 
© Strathmore Paper Co. Woronoco Massachusetts 
Senteinss of America Circleville a an 
berly-C’ Corp. Lakeview eenah, Wis. 
Southern Extract Co. ville Tennessee 
Bedford Pulp & Paper Co.,Inc. _ Big Island Virginia 
Port Huron Sulphite & Paper Co. Pul; Port Huron, Mich 
n Company Lackport New York 
Bird & Son, Ine. a ode Island 
Wrenn Paper Co. 
Paperboard Corp. Nashville ennessee 
U. 8. Envelope Co. Morgan Paper Co. Div. Lititz, Pa. 
jean it Roof Corp . St. Louis Illinois 
Internatio Co. Livermore Falls Maine 
a | aero Paper Co. Tico: New York 
fu Little Ferry New J . 
3 Hall, Se Whitney Co. Aroostook & Cobbossee Gardiner, Maine 
= Consolidated Water Power & ; " 
oO “7 Co. Stevens Point Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
U.8.G Co. North Kansas City issouri 
Rogers Fibre Co., Inc Bar Mills Maine 
Spaulding Fibre Co. , Ine. Milton New Hampshire 
American ie Roof Corp. Kansas City Missouri 
International Paper Co. Riley Maine 
ayo «& Whitney Co. Abenaquis Madison, Me. 
a ypsum C Lancaster Ohio 
Spaulding Fibre Co., Ine. Hayes No. Rochester. N. H. 
Division 1 
Dixie Vortex Co. Easton Pennsylvania 
Bird & Son, Inc. Norwood Massachusetts 
Container Corp of America Chicago Illinois 
New Orleans Corrugated Box Co. oe Louisiana 
Container Cnn. of America Natick Massachusetts 
Bird & Son, Roofing Chicago, Ill. 
Container om 7 oat America Anderson Indiana 
Kimberly Corp. tlas Appleton, Wis. 
Texas ted Box Co.,Inc. Dallas Texas 
Bemis Bros Co. East P epperell Massachusetts 
IMPERFECT SCORES 
K Disabling | Frequency K Disabling | Frequency 
Number | Rank| Injuries’ Rate Number | Rank| Injuriee | Rate 
- 28 | 7 1 2. 620 P- 22) 11 1 10.661 
P- 18 8 1 4.802 P- 4] 12 1 13.380 
P- 2 1 = P-100 | 13 1 13.392 
P-13| 10 1 6.459 m P77) 4 1 13.708 
P- 12] 11 1 7.320 rt P- 76) 15 2 29.197 
P- 27} 12 2 7.715 5 P-70| 16 3 403 
P- 2] 13 2 8.185 So P- 54] 17 3 38.564 
P- 67] 14 2 8.769 = p-120| 18 4 44.729 
P-107 | 15 1 9.013 ||O P-16] 19 4 48.625 
P- 58 | 16 1 9.662 P- 46 | 20 5 59.020 
P- 84 | 17 2 11.668 P- 82; 21 6 61.485 
< P-30| 18 2 13.377 P-122| 22 | 5 | 68.970 
p P- 64) 19 2 13.907 pio} 14 i 030 
5 P- 69) 20 2 14.549 P- 29] 15 1 18.211 
@ P-121{ 21 2 15.671 P- 75 16 1 18.230 
© P- 95 22 2 17.563 P- 47 17 1 21.701 
P- 1) 2 6 664 P- 39} 18 1 25.641 
P- 19) 24 3 23.212 |i> P-17] 19 1 .078 
P- 23 | 25 3 27.383 jie, P-103 | 20 1 26.774 
P- 83 | 26 6 27.5038 ||> P-91] 21 1 29.886 
P- 73 | 27 6 30.181 |S P- 72) 22 2 33.442 
P- 74) 28 5 31.756 o P- &| 3 2 53.295 
P- 40 | 29 4 39.890 P- 43 | 24 3 83.020 
P- 71 | 30 5 117 P- 50] 25 3 86.393 
P-102 | 31 7 42.239 P- 6/1 26 3 95.633 
P- 87 | 32 7 44.340 P- 33 | 27 5 109.082 
P- 32 | 33 8 64.544 P-113 | 28 7 145.289 
P- 45 | 34 10 95.236 || —— 
4 
Reports delayed: P-34, 35, 36, 37, 38 => P-8i)| 21 1 44.833 
63, 92, 96, 111 3 
S 
Division I! 
R- 5] 11 3 43.603 
R-18| 12 2 60.489 
R-14| 13 2 197.375 
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Together they spell 


S--M-P-L-LC-LTY 
The four principal parts of a hoist are the 
motor, drum, hook and gearing. Look them 
over carefully, arrange and re-arrange them 
in your mind; see whether you can group 
them into simpler, more logical design 
than the LO-HED hoist. 


Here's the way we do it— 





TOP VIEW END VIEW 


In the top view you see how compactly the 
parts are put together with, straight line 
spur gearing connecting motor and drum. 
The end view shows you the simple, logical 
combination of motor, drum and hook bal- 
anced around the I-beam. This is LO-HED’S 
low-headroom design and it’s patented. 


If you were given the job of designing a 
hoist, we believe you, too, would do it the 
LO-HED way. 


Division: AMERICAN ENGINEERING 
COMPANY, 2444 AramingoAve.,Phila. 


AECO/LO-HE 
_flotst— 

















REPLACE THOSE OLD TRAPS WITH 


RELIABLE, LONG-LIVED MULTIPORT DRAINERS 


Put an end to the waste and inefficiency caused by removal of condensate and the delivery of hot, dry 


entrained liquids in process steam. 


steam to the point of usage. This means rapid, unin- 


terrupted process operation, resulting in a sub- 
Cochrane Multiport Drainers assure continuous stantial saving in time and money. 


Write—eow—ter detailed iatormetion 
COCHRANE CORPORATION e 17th & Allegheny Ave. 


e PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


rom PROCESS STEAM contro 


COCHRANE 








* Is your FINISHING ROOM 
truly SAFE? 


Senp for this bulletin. Read how the 
Undercut principle, pioneered by 
S &@ W, is your one best safeguard 
against accidents—also why it is the 
most accurate cutter on the market 


today. Request Bulletin T-12. 
If it's UNDERCUT, i?sS&@W 





The SMITH & WINCHESTER MFG. Co. 


SOUTH WINDHAM, CONNECTICUT 


3935 
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| Findlay Carton Handling System 
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For The Papermaker’s Library 


Pulp Bleaching—a symposium of ten articles ; 
each prepared by an authority. Makes a prac- 
tical reference and operating guide for chemist 
and mill operator alike. Nothing else like it in 
the literature of the industry. 

Papermaking Research Around the World, 
by Dr. Louis E. Wise. Resume of several hun- 
dred contributions to the foreign press. Pithy 
and interestingly written. Covers research ac- 
tivities in Russia, Sweden, Japan, Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany. 

Identification and Microscopy of Woods and 
Wood Fibers Used in the Manufacture of Pulp, 
by Ellwood 8. Harrar and J. Elton Lodewick. 


A condensed manual on wood identification 


that not only discusses various softwoods and 
hardwoods used in the making of woodpulp 
but also includes several keys to their identifi- 
cation. 

Lessons in Paper Making (Part 1 and Part 
2), by Harry Williamson. Part 1 discusses such 


subjects as running a winder, 


dryer felts, 


wrinkles and rips, presses, wet felts and their 
handling, suspension of fiber-slice velocity, 
head boxes and control, aprons and shake con- 
trol, variables and the wire. Part 2 takes up 
the operation of the wire, sewing the wire, 
building the reel, structural formation of paper, 
the superstructure of paper, beater room prep- 
aration, vacuum-atmospherie pressure, distri- 
bution of atmospheric pressure-suction boxes, 
theory of color and safety practice in machine 
room. 

Practical Helps for the Mill Man. A book of 
practical, operating kinks that have been gath- 
ered from the industry itself and from allied 
sources. Very valuable to the operating man. 


Each one of these publications contains a 
wealth of information and is prieed at only fifty 
cents per copy prepaid. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
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GENERATION + 


This section turns the searchlight on 
power and its allied problems, show- 
ing big possibilities to save. Oppor- 
tunities to improve conditions, meth- 
ods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 





® Maintenance of Baffles 


Repair work on baffles must be made 
when the baffles break away from the 
tubes, since the holes short circuit the 
flow of gases through the boiler and 
result in a lowering of efficiency. In 
the case of tile and baffles of the mono- 
lithic type, it is especially advisable to 
inspect the baffles after the boiler tubes 
have been cleaned with a flue cleaner. 
Quite frequently the vibration of the 
cleaner causes a portion of the baffle to 
fall out and, unless it is checked up, it 
may escape attention. 

Sometimes the only way possible to 
reduce baffle maintenance to a reason- 
able point is to entirely rebuild the 
baffle. This involves a knowledge of 
the special types of construction which 
are used in late practice. 

In developing baffles to meet these re- 
quirements, several types of construc- 
tion have been used, such as, first, flame 
plates, which are usually covered with 
high temperature cement and interlock- 
ing tile; second, a combination of tile 
and plastic refractory and, third, a mono- 
lithic type made entirely of refractory 
material. 


@ A FIREPROOF covering for the 
blowoff pipes of boilers in combustion 
chambers and similar places is made as 
follows: Mix with water to a paste of 
the consistency of ordinary cement, 2 
parts asbestos pulp and 1 part Portland 
cement. After this paste is applied, it 
should be held in place by wiring until 
it has thoroughly set. 


® Care of Belt Conveyors 


One of the earliest equipments for the 
handling of material, the belt conveyor, 
has been refined until now it enjoys a 
high state of perfection and usefulness, 
although a considerable amount of care 
must be given to keep it in good working 
condition. The belt conveyor, in power 
house service, ordinarily consists of an 
endless rubber belt running over trough- 
ing, carrying idlers, flat return idlers 
and foot and drive terminals. 

Usually, the equipment includes either 
a hand-propelled or an automatic re- 
versing self-propelled tripper. The car- 
rying idlers are a series of pulleys 
mounted upon hollow shafts the extreme 
ends of which are fitted with grease cups 
or fittings for a high-pressure lubricat- 
ing system. The hollow tubes should 
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MAINTENANCE 


By W. S. JOULE 


be completely filled with grease, after 
which an occasional application of grease 
by means of the cups or high-pressure 
gun will keep the pulleys of the idlers 
well lubricated. The return idlers con- 
sist of a series of pulleys mounted upon 
solid shafts, the end turning in swivel 
bearings. The swivel bearings are fitted 
with grease cups or high-pressure lubri- 
cators. By either method, grease can 
be applied to lubricate the bearings thor- 
oughly. The same general rules for care 
and inspection as apply to the head and 
foot terminals. 

Proper alignment of carriers is always 
important, in order that the belt may 
run perfectly true. As a guide to main- 
taining this proper alignment in long 
belts, guide idlers are used. Care should 
be taken to see that there are no broken 
or worn pulleys on either the carrying 
or return idlers, as they would badly 
mutilate the belts. Material should not 
be permitted to accumulate under the 
pulleys of the carriers so as to prevent 
free turning and cause the belt to slide 
over the surface of the pulleys. If this 
condition is allowed to exist, it will 
eause excessive wear on the belt. 

Guide rollers or supporting structure 
located too close to the belt will cause 
the edges of the belt to become frayed 
or cut. Belts should be carefully laced 
to prevent pulling and destroying the 
plies of the belt. A good grade of belt 
lacing should always be used. Chutes 
or skirt boards sagging upon the belt 
are detrimental as they usually cut 
through and tear holes, ruining the belt 
for satisfactory service. If the belt 
shows excessive wear on the carrying 
side near the center, it may be due to 
improper loading. The material should 
be delivered to the belt with the least 
amount of impact possible and at the 
same speed as the belt, to eliminate the 
slipping of material on the belt as it is 
picked up. 

Some precaution should be taken to 
prevent material from spilling onto the 
return side and riding into the terminals 
between the belt and pulley. Action of 
weather is a point to be considered. 
Long exposure to severe weather, rain, 
snow, ice and especially the sun’s rays, 
are detrimental to rubber belts. There- 
fore, it is always advisable to provide 
at least a shelter roof over the conveyor. 
Continual contact with oil or grease also 
rapidly deteriorates the belt. Where 
there is a tendency for particles of the 
material handled to adhere to the sur- 
face of the belt, a rotating cleaning 
brush helps to preserve the carrying side 
of the belt. 
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® Why Interpoles Are Used 


For the best condition of commutation 
it is necessary that the brushes of direct- 
current motors be under the neutral 
point of the magnetic field. Due to 
armature reactions, however, this posi- 
tion varies with the load, and in the 
ordinary motor considerable sparking 
may result, particularly on overloads. 

For this reason the interpole, which 
is a small pole located between the main 
poles and having a low-resistance wind- 
ing connected in series with the arma- 
ture, is used. These poles are magne- 
tized with the same polarity as the arma- 
ture poles and, if of the same strength, 
they neutralize the effect of the arma- 
ture poles, with the result that the mag- 
netic neutral will remain in a fixed posi- 
tion. As they are connected in series 
with the armature, the strength of the 
interpole field varies in proportion to 
that of the armature. 

Through the use of interpole wind- 
ings, it has been possible to improve the 
commutating characteristics of direct 
current motors, so that practically no 
sparking is evident on motors which are 
overloaded as much as 100 per cent. 

It is now general practice to build 
motors with interpoles in sizes as small 
as 5 hp. Use of interpoles is also quite 
general in connection with series motors. 


@ GRUNTING of an engine is frequent- 
ly caused by the vibration of the piston 
rings when they have a trifle too much 
play between the bull rings. The trouble 
can partly, if not wholly, be remedied 
by putting in a set of stiffer piston-ring 
springs. 


® Removing Paint from 
Steel Structures 


A simple way of removing old paint 
from steel structures is to dissolve one 
pound of concentrated powdered lye in 
three quarts of hot water, adding lime 
to make the solution thick enough to 
spread evenly. The solution should be 
applied as soon as it is mixed, by means 
of a brush and allowed to remain on the 
surfaces to be cleaned until it is almost 
dry. If it is then removed it will take 
the paint with it unless the paint is very 
old and thick, in which case a second 
coat of the solution should be applied. 

Before applying a new coat of paint, 
the metal should be thoroughly washed 
with a solution composed of one-half 
pound of sal soda dissolved in two gal- 
lons of warm water. After the soda 
solution has been applied, the surface 
of the metal should be wiped or warmed 
until thoroughly dried. 
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AT HIGH OR 
LOW CONSISTENCY IN YOUR 
BLEACHING OPERATION.... 


OU have far greater latitude in the choice of the pulp consistency for 
bleaching when using the Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company's 
method of chlorination (U. S. Patent No. 1,971,241). High density bleaching is 
feasible with this process even up to 10% consistencies under proper conditions. 


This process has cut costs an average of 25%, substantially saving chlorine and 
» permitting chlorination in beaters or in shallow open tanks when desired. 


We will gladly arrange to be of the greatest possible service in fitting our 
process in your bleaching improvement program. 


You can depend on the purity and uniformly high quality of the Chlorine pro- 
duced by Pennsylvania Salt Manufac- 








turing Co., for behind it is 86 years’ 
experience in making chemicals for Caustic Soda 
industry. The convenient location of Sodium Aluminate 
Alum 
our plants assures quick deliveries, 
while our specialized technical i Perchioron 
isi al ly ilabl se seta Penchlor Acid-Proof Cement 
simm ely available without cost. Satan 
Ammonia (Anhydrous and Aqua) 














Chlorine 
ld dD YAA LLL 


SALT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1850 EXECUTIVE OFFICES, WIDENER BLDG., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: NEW YORK - CHICAGO .- ST. LOUIS - PITTSBURGH - TACOMA - WYANDOTTE 
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The following abstracts are 
of the latest developments 
found in the foreign press. 


TECHNICAL, DEVELOPMENTS 


IN THE PAPER INDUSTRY 





@ Sulphite Cook With 
Forced Circulation 


The liquor is forced from the top of 
the digester through a heater and into 
the bottom by means of a set of gas in- 
jectors through which a mixture of 
steam and gas can be led into the liquor. 
The injector outlets can be closed singly 
by valves in order to regulate the gas 
addition and the rate of circulation. 
The heater is so constructed that all 
radiation is absorbed by the circulating 
liquor. 

Swedish Patent 85,382 to S. Svenson. 
From Der Papier-Fabrikant, May 17, 
1936, p. 103. 


® Silver Coated Paper 


Organic materials with a metallic 
lustre resembling silver or gold have 
long been desired. This desire has been 
intensified by the demands of industry 
not only for decorative reasons, but also 
for the purpose of conferring new prop- 
erties upon these materials. The long 
familiar lacquer process is not satisfac- 
tory since the use of metallic pigments 
does not give the lustrous finish and the 
surface lacks the desired mirror quality. 
Coating wth metal foils by means of ad- 
hesives has been used to some extent, 
but recently a process has been de- 
veloped for applying metal to the or- 
ganic material directly forming a bright 
mirror surface. 

The precipitation of silver from an 
aqueous soiution to form a mirror sur- 
face is well known. Thus a 1 per cent 
ammoniacal silver nitrate solution and 
one containing 2 per cent invert sugar, 
2 per cent Rochelle salt and 0.3-0.4 per 
cent silver nitrate when mixed form a 
fine mirror surface upon the walls of 
the container, especially if near the boil- 
ing point. The formation of a mirror, 
however, takes place only upon a smooth 
surface such as glass. Upon any organic 
sheet material, such as paper, the pre- 
cipitate lacks the mirror-like lustre. 
Some improvement results on pretreat- 
ing the surface with a solution of di- 
hydroxybenzol or with trihydroxy-oxy- 
benzol. But at times the result is col- 
ored from yellow to black or steel blue 
and bears not the slightest resemblance 
to a silver mirror. 

Metal spraying (Schoop process) has 
been tried, but the finest size particles 
of metal attainable in this way are far 
too coarse to form a mirror surface. A 
highly lustrous surface has been ob- 
tained by the use of metallic vapors 
produced thermically without any elec- 
trical charge, the operation being con- 
ducted in vacuo (1). The obtaining of 
a mirror surface by this process is, how- 
ever, uncertain. 





Another method for applying a sil- 
vered surface to organic materials such 
as paper, carton, leather, textiles, syn- 
thetic resins, etc., has been developed. 
This yields a true mirror surface and can 
be applied to metals and inorganic ma- 
terials also. The process employs the 
well known principle of cathode dis- 
charge by which the required metallic 
electrodes are converted into dust by 
high tension current in a vacuum or an 
inert gas atmosphere. Fundamentally 
this amounts to melting the required 
metal, or metalloid, by passing it 
through an arc between a glowing metal 
oxide cathode and a metal anode in 
vacuo. In order to obtain the best pos- 
sible mirror surface pure silver in wire 
form must be approached very close to 
the anode. Of course such a process 
cannot be used with good success for 





metals that have a strong tendency 
toward hydride formation such as alu- 
minium, calcium, etc. It must also be 
borne in mind that the melt-and-spray 
process is attended by very high tem- 
peratures which condition is conducive 
to reactivity of the metal employed. 
Consequently everything which might 
react with it must be excluded. For this 
purpose a high vacuum (1-2 mm. mer- 
cury) is employed. Or the reacting 
chamber may be filled with an inert gas. 

For practical considerations in a high 
vacuum it is of course necessary to see 
that the material to be coated does not 
itself contain particles which might vol- 
atilize under those conditions. For this 
purpose pre-treatment with glycerine 
proves beneficial. Sometimes the ma- 
terial to be plated can be seen to contain 
noticeable amounte of yellowish to 
brown colored material volatile in the 
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vacuum. It is, however, simpler and 
more practical to alter the material than 
change the process. 

A fundamental feature of such a real 
silvering process is the attendant high 
temperature which is all the more no- 
ticeable when organic materials like 
paper, carton, foils, etc., are to be sil- 
vered. By various methods, which, how- 
ever, are but slightly distinguishable, it 
has been sought to overcome the diffi- 
culties which these high temperatures 
entail. One method, for example, em- 
ploys specially cooled under layers over 
which the paper is conducted (2) (3). 
Another employs cooled electrodes (4). 
A proposal to conduct the material to be 
plated through the field between the 
electrodes (5) must entrain probabili- 
ties of failure because of the excessive 
temperature. 

This process has now been worked 
out on plant scale so that it is possible 
to provide equipment which with only 
1-2 work-power per layer can treat 5,000 
running meters in 24 hours of paper, 
cellulose or acetyl cellulose sheets and 
the like with a silver layer so econom- 
ical that, for example, parchment paper 
covered with real silver can be delivered 
at a price equal to that of uncombined 
aluminum foil. Production is continu- 
ous and the material comes in rolls just 
like any other converting process. The 
illustration shows suitable equipment. 
Only a fraction of a gram is required 
per square meter to give a homogenous 
mirror surface of real silver to paper, 
cellulose, cellulose derivatives, etc. For 
the above mentioned daily capacity of 
5,000 meters of silvered paper only 1.5 
kg. metallic silver is required. 

The cost of silvering 5,000 square 
meters of parchment paper is as follows: 


1.5 kg. silver @ R.M. 70....R.M. 105. 





Labor, 24 man-hours @ R.M.1.... 24. 
Electric energy: 288 kw.-hrs. 

RM Re: Srey a > 28.80 
DRRSUTIIID i. iss conan seceviens 25. 
General costs, 100 per cent 

PT eh er Neer 24. 

OEE kid oo arms 3's R.M. 206.80 


This is 0.04 R.M. per square meter 
to which must be added 50 per cent for 
amortization of the investment and for 
royalty. 

Paper, foils, or other materials, to be 
silvered must possess the highest pos- 
sible finish. The rougher the surface 
to be silvered the duller the finished 
mirror. Especially beautiful effects can 
be obtained with supercalendered paper. 
It is possible to treat the mirror surface 
with a colored lacquer and obtain ef- 
fects resembling gold or copper. Like- 
wise, colored material can be silvered 
and new effects obtained. 
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® Almost instantly soluble in water, 
making hard water soft, Tri-Sodium 
Phosphate is of interest to the paper 
maker. 


GRASSELLI GRADE is the popular 
. brand generally specified on most 
orders for T. S. P. because (1) it is Free 
Flowing; (2) it comes in non-sifting 
packages that prevent loss in transit 





or storage; (3) it is furnished in five 
grades (fines, medium, coarse, flake 
and globular); (4) prompt delivery 
is assured from our nearest branch. 


Let us figure on your T.S.P. require- 
ments. If you are in a hurry, call up 
our nearest branch. 


THE GRASSELLI CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
FOUNDED 1839 CLEVELAND, OHIO 


New York and Expert Office: 350 Fifth Avenue 
Albony Charlotte Detroit New Orleans : 
Birmingham Chicago Milwaukee Philadelphia “ ay 
Boston Cincinnati New Haven Pittsburgh “ines 
SAN FRANCISCO, 584 Mission St. LOS ANGELES, 2260 East 15th St. 

Represented in Canada by 
CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD. 


Genera! Chemicals Div., Montreal and Toronto @pi> 
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A cellulose sheet silvered by this 
process resembles a mirror by reflected 
light, but by transmitted light shows 
more or less blue violet like colloidal sil- 
ver, according to the thickness of the 
silver layer. And, what is particularly 
important, it is possible to obtain a 
sheet of transparent material with a 
highly lustrous mirror surface on one 
side. This result could never be ob- 
tained with any pigmented lacquer, nor 
with metal foil, except with beaten 
gold, which is out of the question on 
account of cost. 

Such a material will, without doubt, 
find numerous possible uses. It could 
replace metal foils for packaging ciga- 
rettes, chocolate, candies, coffee, tea and 
other food materials, cosmetics and 
pharmaceuticals, for which the germici- 
dal properties of silver are of value. 
Since no adhesive has been used there 
is no odor contamination. The silvered 
paper can be used for bags, since the 
surface does not break on bending. It 
can easily be printed upon. Four-color 
jobs have been executed with special 
clearness and freedom from misregister. 

The electrical conductivity makes 
this new material useful for condenser 
manufacture and other electrical uses. 
Applied to plate glass it serves for mak- 
ing beautiful mirrors. Other uses too 
numerous to mention will occur to every- 
ene. The first question to arise is, nat- 
urally, “will it rub off?” Practical use 
has demonstrated this does not happen. 

There is a nationalistic advantage that 
in many instances this material can be 
used instead of metal foils such as tin 
or zinc which would have to be imported. 


« REFERATA 


(1) German patent 258,409. 

(2) German patent 453,387; 1927. 

(3) German patent 407,213; 1924. 

(4) German patent 456,812, 1928; and 
458,561, 1928. 

(5) German patent 413,356. 


By Fritz Ohl. Wochenblatt fir Pa- 
pierfabrikation, March 21, 1936, p. 222. 


® Resin-Extracted Wood 
for Pulp and Paper 


The efforts of the German forest ad- 
ministration to increase German resin 
production by intensified methods, in- 
cluding extraction of pine stumps, em- 
phasizes the importance of finding suit- 
able methods for economical utilization 
of this extracted wood. It can be pulped 
by the sulphate, soda, or sulphite proc- 
esses with, however, only inferior pulp 
as the product obtained. Simpler and 
cheaper processes were sought with a 
view to obtaining pulp suitable for pack- 
ing papers. Two wood samples were 
pulped by three different methods. First, 
72 hours soaking in cold water followed 
by kollergang treatment. Next, koller- 
gang treatment without soaking, but 
with much water in the kollergang. 
Third, steamed for 2% hours, then treat- 
ed in kollergang and beater. Dry treat- 
ment in the kollergang yields only pow- 
der and no fiber. The second of the 
three methods is cheapest and most suit- 





able for large scale operation. The 
product is rather brittle and needs to 
be used with addition of some other 


pulp. 
E. Munds. Communication from the 
Institut fur Papiertechnik an der 


Technische Hochschule Dresden. From 
Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation, 66, 
493 (1935) through Der Papier-Fabri- 
kant, May 17, 1936, p. 99. 


@ Arrangement for Immediate Re- 
Working of Wet-End Trim 


Wet-end trim is stripped from the un- 
der-side of the returning part of the 
fourdrinier wire by means of a squirt 
(g) and collected in receptacles (a) and 
(b) on the front and back sides respec- 
tively of the paper machine. Each re- 
ceptacle is provided with a removable 
cover (c) having a vertical leg which 
serves as a partition to separate the trim 
from couch roll “broke.” This cover can 
be adjusted by means of spindle (d) and 
handwheel (e) so that only the trim falls 











into the receptacles while the couch roll 
“broke” falls into a separate collecting 
channel. 

The receptacles (a) and (b) are set 
beneath the first guide roll on the re- 
turning part of the fourdrinier and are 
connected by a pipe (h). White water, 
which is the best there is for re-working 
the trim, is delivered to the receptacles 
through squirts (g) and pipe (f). The 
stuff collected in receptacle (a) is 
washed through pipe (h) into (b) and 
out through pipe (i) to the re-pulper. 

German Patent 629,349, K1. 55d, to Wil- 
helm Kittner. Through Der Papierfabri- 
kant, June 28, 1936, p. 142, abstract 
section. 


@ Peroxide Bleaching 


A full white cannot be obtained with 
hypochlorites in bleaching viscose. 
Even the best white thus obtained al- 
ways yellows with age. Hence it is 
necessary to resort to peroxide after- 
bleaching or even to the use of peroxide 
exclusively. For this purpose, sodium 
peroxide is employed with addition of 
sodium silicate as stabilizer. The lat- 
ter decomposes calcium and magnesium 
carbonates in the water, forming the cor- 
responding silicates. In order to avoid 
weakening the fiber by oxidation of the 
cellulose it is necessary to neutralize 
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the NaOH. Alkali silicates do not at- 
tack the fiber. Since this process uses 
oxygen as the bleaching agent the 
operation is carried out in successive 
baths. In re-using the bleaching baths 
it is necessary to control the strength 
titrimetically. A completely unobjec- 
tionable result cannot be obtained on 
account of the effect of organic com- 
pounds in the used bleaching bath. Per- 
oxide bleaching can be used only for 
viscose. Copper-oxide retained within 
the fibers of cuprammonium silk acts 
catalytically to decompose the bleach- 
ing bath and this in turn attacks the 
fibers. Acetate silk cannot be bleached 
with peroxide, since the acetate is sa- 
ponified even by weak alkalies. 

H. J. H. in “Kunstseide” 17, 290 
(1935) through “Der Papier-Fabrikant,” 
Feb. 23, 1936, p. 33. 


® Ammonia Cellulose 


Dry ammonia gas is introduced into 
cellulose and allowed to react with it. 
Afterwards, when no apparent fiber 
change whatever has taken place, the 
ammonia is distilled off. The fibers re- 
maining show a changed Rontgen-fiber- 
diagram which is different from that of 
natural cellulose or from that of hy- 
drated cellulose. If the fibers thus treat- 
ed are (after evaporation of the am- 
monia) placed in water, methanol or 
even a solution of aqua ammonia, in no 
case do they show the Rontgen diagram 
of the original fiber. 

K. Hess and C. Tragus, Ber. dtsch. 
chem Ges. 68, 1986-88, Oct. 9, 1935, 
through Die Zellstoff-Faser, April, 1936, 
p. 64. 


® Sizing Process 

Saponified fatty acids obtained from 
liquid rosin by vacuum distillation are 
used in mixtures with saponified wax. 
Such a product obtained by vacuum dis- 
tillation from liquid rosin is almost 
colorless and does not darken appreci- 
ably upon exposure to air. Upon saponi- 
fication with alkali it dissolves easily 
and then serves as sizing agent either 
alone or in combination with waxes and 
is particularly suitable for use with fine 
white papers. 

German Patent 624,133 to F. Schacht 
Komm.-Ges. From Wochenblatt fir 
Papierfabrikation, March 14, 1936, p. 
210. 


® A Modern Bleach Plant 


The Yhtyneet Paperitehtaat O. Y. in 
Jaimsankaski (Finnland) has installed 
a new 60-ton bleach plant employing an 
American Process. The pulp is first 
pumped into a chlorinator into which 
the exact weighed amount of liquid chlo- 
rine is introduced. After completion of 
the reaction milk of lime is added un- 
til a pH of 8 to 8.5 is attained, then the 
pulp is washed on two successive vacuum 
filters and thickened to 18-22 per cent. 
After further treatment with hot water, 
the pulp enters the high density tower 
bleachers where the bleaching is com- 
pleted. Following this, the pulp is 
washed and screened. The bleach liquor 
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FINISH saxo TRIM 
Our Candidate is TENAX 


4 It is with confidence we enter this name as 
our candidate. § This confidence is the result 
of all-time record performance. § TENAX 
felts are not the result of shilly-shally guess- 
work, but of conscientious effort and intelli- 
gent pursuit of an ideal. § TENAX felts are 
at all times a safe and sane candidate for bet- 
ter trim, finish, water removal and performance. 


‘“Non-Users Are the Losers”’ 
Lockport Fett COMPANY 


NEWFANE, N. Y., U. S. A. 



















LIFT WITH SAFETY 


@ As we approach National Safe- 
ty weekit is reasonable to believe 
that you, Mr. Manufacturer and 
Merchant are interested in Safety 
from every angle and that you 
welcome ideas and suggestions 
which will help you further this 
commendable effort. 





















@ One state reports — “for the year 1934 
=~ twenty-nine per cent of all industrial 
accident claims resulted from lifting.” 
Avoid these lifts by the use of a Cleve- 
land Tramrail System. 













Consult your phone directory under Cleveland Tramrai) 








CXVUCIUCT ALIN 


™/ A4k4 © BABA Bi SE a 


THE CLEVELAND CRANE & Excnzzan Co. 
Wesurre Ono 
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@ Stock room “handlings” are just some of 
the many applications of Cleveland Tramrail 
to industry in which Safety is a feature. Safety 
to Products as well as workmen. 





















is prepared by conducting liquid chlo- 
rine into milk of lime according to the 
Mathieson Process. 

Wochenblatt fur Papierfabrikation 66, 
644 (1935) through Der Papierfabrikant 
May 31, 1936, p. 105, abstract section. 


@ Tunnel Dryer for 
Sheet Material 


In order to distribute the air stream 
uniformly over the entire length of the 
tunnel, horizontal vanes (d) are placed 
above the hanger track but beneath the 
draft openings of blower (b). These 
vanes are adjustable laterally to con- 
form with the sheet width. Thus the 
air current is stronger in the middle 


























than at the edges and all parts of the 
sheet dry at a uniform rate. 

Baffles (e) are suspended from the 
hanger track at left and right, extend- 
ing lengthwise of the tunnel. They are 
sloped gently toward each other until 
they extend below the bottom edge of 
the sheet. Adjustable hinged vanes are 
attached to the bottom edges of the 
baffles and serve to equalize the outlet 
opening with the inlet, as determined by 
vanes (d). This equalization overcomes 
any tendency for the air stream to dis- 
sipate instead of following the designed 
course back to the blower between the 
baffles (e) and the tunnel walls (a). 

Protecting strips (f) prevent too 
strong a down shaft on the upper cross 
strips holding the sheets. Heating ele- 
ments (g) set in the path of the return 
air stream supply the necessary heat for 
drying. 

This design insures rapid and uniform 
drying without formation of troublesome 
cockles or wavy edges. 

German Patent No. 628,917, Kl. 55d, 
to Adolf Boleg; through Der Papier- 
fabrikant June 28, 1936, p. 142, abstract 
section. 


® Vibratory Wire Cleaner 


This invention has for its aim the 
cleaning of a cylinder machine wire. 
Since the tightly stretched wires of the 
sieve are capable of vibrating like metal 
strings of a musical instrument this is 





brought about in accordance with their 
natural frequency or some multiple 
thereof. Sometimes frequencies as high 
as 2000 to 6000 vibrations per minute 
are employed. These vibrations are 
produced by a drum provided with 
knobs. The fibers loosened by this 
means are easily washed off the wire 
by a shower. 

English Patent 430,700, to E. & M. 
Lamort Fils & M. Lamort. From 
Wochenblatt fiir Papierfabrikation, Feb. 
15, 1936, p. 133. 


® Improvement in Cigarette 
Paper Manufacture 


Stearic acid and a white pigment, e. g., 
titanium oxide, are incorporated in the 
paper stock. Preferably the stearic acid 
is liberated in the beater from a salt by 
means of oxalic acid (pH about 6.0) and 
the pigment added. Naturally calcium 
and magnesium salts must be suppressed. 
It is claimed the addition of stearic acid 
(around 0.8 per cent) and titanium oxide 
(2 per cent) aids in giving whiteness 
and opacity and also contributes to the 
proper rate of combustion of the paper. 

French Patent 798,186 to Societé 
Anonyme des Anciens Etablissements 
Braunstein. Through Le Moniteur de la 
Papeterie Francaise June 1, 1936, p. 254. 


® Pitch Removal 


Abstract from a paper by Aleks Lam- 
pen in Suomen Paperi-ja Puutavaralehti 
Erikios numero 1935 describing an ap- 
paratus for the removal of resins from 
pulp which has been in use in the Tor- 
nator sulphite pulp mill since 1931. It 
consists of a centrifugal with perforated 
wall. The perforations are so designed 
that water and resin emulsion can pene- 
trate through them while the pulp fibers 
are retained. 

Investigations over a period of many 
months have established that if the ether 
soluble extract of the pulp does not ex- 
ceed 0.8 per cent no pitch trouble will 
be encountered on machines that are 
in good condition (i. e., clean). For 
well beaten sulphite pulp (e. g., tub- 
sized parchment) the resin content 
should not be allowed to exceed 0.7 
per cent. In ordinary sulphite papers 
the resin content may reach 0.9 per cent 
and in groundwood papers even higher. 

The Rauma sulphite pulp mill also 
has had a pitch removal apparatus in 
operation for one year. 

From Zelistoff und Papier 15-323-4 
(1935) through Der Papier-Fabrikant, 
May 3, 1936, p. 83. 


@ Impregnation Cook 


Before cooking, the raw material is 
impregnated with a solution of alkali— 
or ammonium—salts, preferably sul- 
phites. Then after partially, or com- 
pletely, blowing off the impregnating 
liquor a compound is added which forms 
with alkali—or ammonium—salts the 
corresponding bisulphites with a suffi- 
cient amount of free SO, to complete 
the disintegration of the wood. The 
cooking is then completed in the cus- 
tomary manner. It is claimed that by 
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this preliminary impregnation the chips 
are uniformly penetrated and conse- 
quently a better pulp is obtained. 
Swedish Patent 85,324 to A.-B. Indus- 
trimetoder. From Wochenblatt fir 
Papierfabrikation, May 16, 1936, p. 378. 


® Dewatering Device 


The object of this invention is to pro- 
vide a means for improved water re- 
moval from pulp sheets or the like of 
greater thickness and water content 
than hitherto possible. The means 
comprises a pair of press rolls between 
which the pulp sheet is carried on a 
support, or between two supports, per- 
meable to the expressed water. The 
supporting medium is extensible and 
when in extended state is readily pene- 
trated by water, but in the unextended 
state is water-impenetrable. Conse- 
quently the pressing action opens up the 
pores of the supporting medium, allow- 
ing the expressed water to penetrate 
freely. But upon emerging from the 
nip the pores close up again. 

The improvement, basis of this inven- 
tion, consists of a lower press roll (a) 
in fixed bearings and an upper press 
roll (b) movable in the direction in 
which pressure is exerted and capable of 
being weighted. These rolls may have 
hard, elastic, or grooved surfaces. The 
woven fabric (c), which forms the sup- 
porting medium, is led over the guide 
rolls (d) and (e). The peripheral ve- 








locity of guide roll (e) is less than that 
of the press roll (a) so that the fabric 
is stretched more on entering the nip 


than on leaving it. Consequently the 
threads are drawn apart and the pores 
are opened up, permitting the expressed 
water to penetrate through the fabric. 
On leaving the nip, on the other hand, 
the tension is released by reason of the 
slower rate of travel around (e), con- 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 










general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 


Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 


REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


CAMACHINE {8 


for Paper and 

Board Mill use 

as Winder or 
Rewinder 

Standard Widths 
82 to 162 


Winds Rolls 42 or 


Cc. K. BEECHER, Delaware, Ohio 
































60 in Diameter 
Ops ac henare Speed 
up to 2000 FP M 


CAMERON MACHINE COMPANY 


61 Poplar St. BROOKLYN N.Y 
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sequently the fabric closes up and the 
water can no longer penetrate. 

German Patent 628,110, Kl. 55d. to 
Johannes Wiebe. Through Der Papier- 
fabrikant June 28, 1936, p. 141, abstract 
section. 


@ Wood and Straw Cellulose 


The lignin solvents (so-called) contain 
a carboxyl and (or) an ether grouping. 
They may be used in aqueous solution. 
For example, wood chips may be heated 
with 8-10 times their weight of 50-60 
per cent dioxan solution, in autoclaves. 
The temperature is 180-200 deg. C. and 
the time 2-3 hours. When the liquid is 
drained off under diminished pressure, 
a fresh solution is added to the chips 
which are then cooked 9-12 hours at 
180-200 deg. C. The residue is washed 
with water or with alcohol. Other suit- 
able solvents are tetrahydropyrone, cy- 
cyclohexanone, diethyl ether, ethyl propyl 
ether, or diisopropyl ether. The extrac- 
tion may also be carried out with a mix- 
ture of ketone (ether or ester) and a 
chlorinated hydrocarbon (alcohol or 
hydrocarbon). Typical mixtures are 
the following: (a) 40-60 vol. per cent 
dioxan and 60-40 per cent acetone; (b) 
40-70 per cent methylene (or ethylene) 
chloride and 60-30 per cent methanol; 
(c) 40-60 per cent acetone and 60-40 per 
cent diethyl ether (or diisopropyl 
ether). Retreatment of the wood with 
mixtures of concentrated HCl and glacial 
acetic acid may be indicated. Various 
other examples are given in the patent. 
—Henry Dreyfus, British Patents Nos. 
416416, 416549 and 416558; French Pat- 
ents Nos. 782466, 782467 and 782468. 


® Newsprint Made Exclusively 
from Groundwood 


In the Kondopoga papermill, paper 
(weight 70-80 grams per sq. meter) 
could be produced without the use of 
chemical pulp at a rate of 175-185 meters 
per minute. Besides this, 50-52 gram 
paper could be manufactured. Provided 
5-10 per cent of pulp (refiner stock) 
treated with 5 per cent NaOH and beaten 
to 38-40 deg. Schopper-Riegler was added 
to the mechanical pulp, the resulting 
product had a breaking length of 2800 
meters, and the rate of production could 
be accelerated to 225 meters per minute. 
The groundwood contained 20-25 per 
cent of wood flour (when the beating 
had been carried to 70 deg. S.R.) and 
10-15 per cent wood flour at 62-65 deg. 
S.R. When the mean weight in grams 
per sq. m. in pulps containing 7.7 to 8 
per cent moisture varied from 52.8 to 
54.4; the breaking length varied from 
2228 to 2406 meters. Instead of treating 
stock from the refiner with NaOH, the 
bolts may be soaked (in NaOH?) fol- 
lowed by steaming prior to the grinding 
process. The addition of 10-15 per cent 
of such groundwood appears to be suffi- 
cient to yield an adequate grade of news- 
print at low cost of production.—A. A. 
Bechter, L. M. Sadowarkoff, A. O. Lineff: 
Bumaschnaja Promischlennost, No. 2 
(1935), abstracted through Zellstoff u. 
Papier 15, 402-3 (1935). 
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You wouldn’t do THIS to your Shoes! ... 















































---then why do THIS to pipe lines ? 
“<== 


@ With a groove cut across the sole of your shoe every step would 
concentrate the strain at the weak spot. In a threaded pipe line 
the stresses similarly tend to concentrate at the weakened ints 
—the threaded sections where more than 40% of the pipe wall 
has been cut away. 


HE pipe system weaves back and forth from 

expansion and contraction. Vibration of machin- 
ery puts certain sections in motion. Sudden opening 
and closing of valves causes severe shocks in any pipe 
line. All of these stresses obviously seek out the 
weak spots. 

In pipe lines welded at every turn or branch with 
Taylor Weldells, Tees, and other Taylor Welding Fit- 
tings none of the pipe wall is cut away and the line is 
full pipe thickness and strength throughout. In fact, 
Taylor Weldells are made MORE than pipe thickness 
at the crotch where strains are greatest to insure added 
reinforcement in keeping with the 
idea of making every part of the 
line equally be 

Thus in a line welded with Taylor 
Welding Fittings the nominal pipe 





trom =. sctual “ wed tee wall thickness is the effective thick- 
The black portion news ness. Taylor Forge manufactures 
thickness destroyed by the omy complete line of Seamless 
section i only 1%" eas Welding Fittings. 

spots places. where your TAYLOR FORGE & PIPE WORKS 


General Offices and Works, P. O. Box 485, 
2s Chicago, Ill. 
New York Office: 50 Church Street 


TAYLOR FORGE 


WeldELLS 








Seamless Pipe Fittings for Welding 
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MISCO “C” - 


THE CORROSION RESISTANT ALLOY 


IS RECOMMENDED FOR 


Digester Neck Rings e Blow-Off Valves 
Digester Bottom Sleeves e Digester Heads ¢ 
Acid Valves e Acid Pumps e Bottom Crosses 
e Strainers e Fittings e 


and all other equip- 

ment exposed to 

corrosion by sul- 
phite acids 























Your inquiries are invited 


MICHIGAN STEEL CASTING COMPANY 


One of the World’s Pioneer Producers of Chromium- Nickel Alloys 
1992 GUOIN STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 

















E.C.HUYCK & SONS 


KENWOOD MILLS 


ALBANY, N.Y. 














Manufacturers of Kenwood Felts 
and Jackets for all Pulp and Paper 
Making Purposes since 1870 
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Inquiries with reference to any 
of these patents should be ad- 
dressed to James Atkins, Mun- 
sey Building, Washington, D. C. 


* 


PAPERMAKING PATENTS 


IN THE UNITED STATES 


Compiled by James Atkins, Registered Patent Attorney 





2,038,374—-Paper Stock Preparation. 
Everett K. Mansfield, New London, Conn. 
Application June 14, 1933, Serial No. 
675,752. 2 Claims. (Cl. 92—20). The 
process of defibering and hydrating fi- 
brous material, which consists in partly 
disintegrating the material and saturat- 
ing it with water, delivering the satu- 
rated material to an enclosing chamber 
and subjecting it while held in aqueous 
suspension therein to a rapid succession 
of blows by centrifugally actuated means, 
to effect defiberization and hydration of 
the material by the impact resulting from 
the relative inertias of said means and 
the material while permitting the fibrous 
material which has been sufficiently 
treated to be discharged from the cham- 
ber and adding further saturated fibrous 
material while maintaining the same in 
aqueous suspension for treatment by the 
centrifugally actuated means. 


2,038,502—Machine for Cutting or 
Shredding Plant Leaves, Paper and the 
Like. Arthur Podmore, London, England, 
assignor to American Machine & Foun- 
dry Company, New York, N. Y., a cor- 
poration of New Jersey. Application 
May 10, 1935, Serial No. 20,710. In 
Great Britain March 27, 1934. 8 Claims. 
(Cl. 146—122). A cutting machine com- 
prising sets of inter-meshing disc knives 
mounted to rotate upon parallel axes, 
rotary hollow shafts supporting the disc 
knives, said shafts having perforations 
in communication with the spaces be- 
tween the discs, means for supplying 
compressed air to the hollow shafts, 
valve means located within the hollow 
shafts for controlling the flow of air 
through said perforations, said valve 
means comprising a curved wall in the 
intermeshing zone and extending up- 
wardly from the horizontal plane of the 
axes of the cutter shafts, whereby air, 
currents flowing outwardly from the disc 
knives, below such plane, operate to clear 
the cut material from the cutters. 


2,038,679—-Paper Making. George A. 
Richter, Berlin, N. H., assignor to Brown 
Company, Berlin, N. H., a corporation 


of Maine. No Drawing. Application 
February 7, 1934, Serial No. 710,179. 
14 Claims. (Cl. 92—21). A paper sheet 


comprising alkali-solubilizable hydroxy- 
cellulose ether in fibrous condition. A 
process which comprises beating in 
water paper-making stock including 
alkali-solubilizable hydroxy - cellulose 
ether in fibrous condition, and forming 
the beaten stock into paper. 


2,038,708—Paper Making Machine. 
Daniel Catchpole Bert, York, Pa. Appli- 
cation December 11, 1934, Serial No. 
757,055. 3 Claims. (Cl. 92—49). Ina 





paper making machine, a suction drum 
journaled for rotation, means for pro- 
ducing suction within the drum, pres- 
sure rolls and means for supporting the 
pressure rolls about a portion of the per- 
iphery of the drum, for rotation, the 
pressure rolls being resilient and de- 
creasing progressively in resiliency. 


2,038,780—Method of and Apparatus 
for Cooking Pulp. Frederick W. Adams, 
Stoneham, Mass., and George S. Witham, 
Jr., Lincoln, N. H. Application Novem- 
ber 8, 1934, Serial No. 752,058. 7 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—7). That improvement in pulp 
cooking methods, which consists in stor- 
ing a supply of acid to be used in the 
pulp cooking operation, preheating said 
stored acid to an elevated temperature, 
maintaining a continuous circulation of 
the acid substantially throughout said 
preheating operation, forcing the hot 
acid into the digester, proceeding with 
the cooking operation, recirculating the 
digester liquor during the cooking proc- 
ess, and adding heat to said liquor out- 
side the digester during its recirculation. 


2,038,957—Washing Article and Proc- 
ess of Producing Same. Minna I. Reach, 
South Pasadena, Calif. Application April 
18, 1934, Serial No. 721,107. 3 Claims. 
(Cl. 300—21). The process of produc- 
ing a washing article from shredded 
paper which comprises treating a mass 
of the paper with an adhesive and binder 
more slowly soluble than the shredded 
paper, and of sufficient strength to tem- 
porarily retard disintegration of the pa- 
per in water and retain the article in its 
formed shape; and then forming the 
treated mass into a relatively compact 
body which when dry may be used in 
the manner of a swab or pad for cleaning 
purposes. 


2,039,308—Means for Extracting Water 
from Webs of Pulp or Paper. William 
Parsonage Evans, Swinton, England. 
Application June 26, 1934, Serial No. 
732,426. In Great Britain June 26, 1933. 
6 Claims. (Cl. 92—52). Means for 
carrying out the improved method of 
extracting water from paper webs, or 
other material, comprising a substan- 
tially closed suction box with support 
face, spaced lateral apertures in said sup- 
port face, an endless revolvable belt later- 
al channels in said belt, closed selvedges 
to said belt, drainage holes from the 
channels in said endless revolvable belt, 
said drainage holes adapted to progres- 
sively coincide with the spaced lateral 
apertures in the support face of said 
substantially closed suction box, means 
to permit free access of air between the 
inner face of the upper stretch of endless 
revolvable belt and the substantially 
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closed top of the suction box, means to 
assist removal of silt between said 
endless revolvable belt and the sub- 
stantially closed top of the suction box, 
means for supporting and~ permitting 
rotation of said endless revolvable belt 
and means for draining said substan- 
tially closed suction box. 


2,041,137—Papermaker’s Felt. John P. 
Koester, Piqua, Ohio. Application Jan- 
uary 10, 1936. Serial No. 58,592. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 189—383.) Papermaker’s 
felt comprising groups of fibrous warp 
strands, there being three of these warp 
strands in each group uniformly spaced 
apart relatively short distances, said 
groups being uniformly spaced apart 
relatively great distances; and groups of 
fibrous filling strands, there being 
three of these filling strands in each 
group spaced to correspond with the 
spacing of the warp strands of any 
group, the groups of filling strands be- 
ing spaced to correspond with the spac- 
ing of the groups of warp strands; said 
warp strands and filling strands being 
interwoven to provide the felt with 
reticular woven uniformly distributed 
stock-supporting portions and with 
large uniformly distributed water drain- 
age openings between said stock-sup- 
porting portions; the weave being such 
that the alternate stock-supporting por- 
tions each comprise the two outside 
warp strands of one warp strand group 
both passing over the two outside fill- 
ing strands of one filling strand group, 
the central warp strand of said one 
warp strand group passing under all 
three of the filling strands of said one 
filling strand group, and the central fill- 
ing strand of said one filling strand 
group passing over all three of the warp 
strands of said one warp strand group; 
the weave of the stock-supporting por- 
tions intervening between said alternate 
portions being the reverse of the weave 
of said alternate portions; the periph- 
eral fibers of the strands being so inter- 
laced as to screen the water drainage 
openings against passage of stock there- 
through without materially obstructing 
the drainage of water through said 
openings. 


2,041,285—Paper Sizing. Judson A. 
De Cew, Mount Vernon, N. Y. Applica- 
tion September 28, 1933. Serial No. 
691,420. 10 Claims. (Cl. 92—21.) A 
method of sizing paper which comprises 
mixing a stream of size with a stream 
of non-alkaline pulp fibers; and before 
the fibers can absorb the alkali from the 
size, discharging the mixture into a 
chest containing pulp, precipitated size, 
and alum, while additional alum is con- 
tinuously added to said chest. 
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2,039,750—Corrugated Paperboard Ma- 
chine. George W. Swift, Jr., Borden- 
town, N. J., assignor to George W. Swift, 
Jr., Inc., Bordentown, N. J. a corporation 
of New Jersey. Application April 20, 
1934, Serial No. 721,528. 33 Claims. 
(Cl. 154—30). In a machine of the 
character described, the combination 
with mechanism for assembling a plu- 
rality of continuous webs and uniting 
said webs together to form a continuous 
composite web, of frictional feed belts 
constructed and arranged to operate on 
the top and bottom surfaces of the con- 
tinuous composite web, and power- 
driven operating connections for said 
frictional feed belts including a variable 
speed transmission operable while the 
machine is running for varying the ve- 
locity of said frictional feed belts. 


2,041,294—-Method of Making Paper. 
Frank J. Lang, Niagara Falls, N. Y., as- 
signor to International Paper Company, 
New York, N. Y., a corporation of New 
York. Application May 8, 1934. Serial 
No. 724,536. 9 Claims. (Cl. 92—21.) In 
the method of making paper containing 
a filler which is normally reactive with 
acidic material and wherein white 
water is filtered to recover stock there- 
from, the steps of returning reclaimed 
stock to the beaters, and adding alum 
to the clarified white Water which is 
thereafter returned to the system prior 
to the beaters. 


2,041,485—Parchment Paper and Proc- 
ess of Making the Same. Fred O. Reiss, 
Alexandria, Ind., assignor to The Man- 


tle Lamp Company of America, Chicago, 
Ill., a corporation of Illinois. No Draw- 
ing. Application February 27, 1931. Se- 
rial No. 518,907. 34 Claims. (Cl. 91— 
70.) A paper having an alpha-cellulose 
content of approximately 95 per cent of 
its total cellulose content and highly re- 
sistant to the destructive influence of 
light or heat, impregnated with a poly- 
merized alkyd-type resin similarly re- 
sistant to the destructive influence of 
light or heat, said impregnated paper 
having a high light-transmissiveness. 


2,042,338—Manufacture of Pigmented 
Paper. John J. Healy, Jr., Newton Up- 
per Falle, Mass., assignor to Merrimac 
Chemical Company, Everett, Mass., a 
corporation of Massachusetts. Applica- 
tion February 3, 1934. Serial No. 709,- 
593. 5 Claims. (Cl. 92—21.) A process 
of making paper, comprising precipitat- 
ing rosin size upon paper pulp sus- 
pended in water, by adding aluminum 
sulphate thereto in an amount to obtain 
precipitation of the rosin and an acidity 
of the water substantially greater than 
neutrality, subsequently adding sodium 
aluminate to obtain substantial neutral- 
ity of the water, adding zinc sulphite 
pigment to the pulp and collecting the 
pulp as a paper web. 


2,042,465—Process for Deinking Paper 
Printed with Oxidizable Inks. Pierre R. 
Hines, Portland, Oreg. Application Sep- 
tember 30, 1935. Serial No. 42,881. 8 
Claims. (Cl. 92—20.) The process of 
deinking paper imprinted with an ink 
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having an oxidizing oil constituent 
which consists in shredding the paper, 
dissolving out its size constituent by a 
suitable liquor, removing the liquor, 
then maintaining the shreds in loose 
condition and moist with a weak alka- 
line solution and exposed to the air 
until brown spots appear on the shreds, 
then again covering the shreds with a 
weak alkaline solution and so as to ex- 
clude further direct contact with the 
air, until particles of ink carried by a 
sample of the shreds may be readily 
detached by slight brushing, then defi- 
berizing the shreds and removing the 
ink particles therefrom by any conven- 
ient further treatment. 


2,042,470—Indented Shock Absorbing 
Cushioning or Packing Paper. John E. 
Kieffer, Ewing, Ind. Application Feb- 
ruary 26, 1934. Serial No. 713,067. 1 
Claim. (Cl. 154—55.) As an article of 
manufacture, a shock absorbing cush- 
ioning or packing paper provided on 
both sides with a multiplicity of con- 
tacting lines of globular protuberances, 
all of said protuberances being substan- 
tially identical in form and size, the 
protuberances on each side forming hol- 
low indentations on the other side, 
there being substantially no flat surfaces 
on either side of the paper. 


2,042,501—-Paperboard. Fred L. Bu- 
chanan and Reynolds Guyer, St. Paul, 
Minn., assignors to Waldorf Paper Prod- 
uts Company, St. Paul, Minn., a corpora- 
tion of Minnesota. Application October 
22, 1934. Serial No. 749,389. 2 Claims. 
(Cl. 92—40.) A paper stock for use in 
forming cartons, said stock comprising 
a body portion, a black coloring in said 
body portion, a pigment in said body 
portion including calcium oxide, a liner 
free from calcium oxide and covering 
said body portion upon the side thereof 
adjacent the substance within the car- 
ton, a wax like impregnation in said 
liner, said impregnation rendering said 
liner relatively non-absorptive and pre- 
venting absorption of the fluids, vapors 
and odors from the substance within the 
carton and a facing on the other side 
of the body portion said facing being 
constructed with a surface capable of 
reflecting the light rays of the visible 
spectrum and absorptive to a degree 
suitable for printing. 


2,042,531—Process and Machine for 
the Manufacture of Tubes Made of Pa- 
per or Like Material. René Jarrier, St.- 
Quentin, France, assignor to Bartlett 
Arkell, New York, N. Y. Application 
May 1, 1928. Serial No. 274,331. In 
France June 10, 1927. 21 Claims. (Cl. 
93—81.) A machine for the manufac- 
ture of tubes of paper and like flexible 
material comprising a rotatable drum, 
a portion of the wall of said drum be- 
ing pivoted to the other portion of said 
wall, substantially about a generatrix 
of said drum, an internal shaft adapted 
to rotate as a whole with said drum, 
eccentric parts on said shaft for sup- 
porting the free edge of said pivoted 
wall portion, manually operable means 
for rotating said shaft with respect to 


said drum, power means for actuating 
said drum and means for spreading an 
adhesive substance upon the layers of 
material being wound. 


2,043,351—Method of Making a Tissue 
Paper Product. Charles A. Fourness, 
Appleton, Wis., and James T. Whelan, 
Menasha, Wis., assignors to Internation- 
al Cellucotton Products Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill., a corporation of Delaware. 
Application June 1, 1935. Serial No. 
24,530. 3 Claims. (Cl. 154—33.) The 
method of making a tissue paper sheet 
suitable for facial and like uses, which 
consists in conducting a creped tissue 
paper sheet through a pressure zone of 
substantial length whereby the concen- 
tration of pressure at any point of the 
pressure zone is insufficient to produce 
any hardening of the material while 
simultaneously, by means of said pres- 
sure, forming in the sheet an all-over 
pattern not materially coarser than the 
creping in the sheet. 


2,043,415—Felt Cleaner for Paper 
Mills. Lawrence L. Lapeyrouse, Chicka- 
saw, Ala. Application October 1, 1935. 
Serial No. 43,109. 8 Claims. (Cl. 92 
—50.) A felt cleaner for paper making 
machines including a vacuum head open 
upon one face, a series of rollers mount- 
ed in the head and extending across the 
open face thereof, and means for dis- 
charging water upon the felt. 


2,043,818—Paper Machine Slitter 
Knife. Albert John Thibedeau, Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada. Application July 5, 
1934. Serial No. 733,777. 3 Claims. (Cl. 
164—60.) In a paper machine, a slitter 
mechanism, comprising a plurality of 
slitter knives operating under prede- 
termined fixed pressure, means actuated 
by auxiliary power from a source of 
supply for moving predetermined slitter 
knives from the operative to the thread- 
ing position and for returning the slitter 
knives to operative position under the 
same predetermined fixed pressure, and 
means for controlling said power oper- 
ating means remote from said slitter 
knives. 


2,044,281—-Paper Manufacture. James 
a’A. Clark and John Traquair, Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, assignors to The Mead Cor- 
poration, Dayton, Ohio, a corporation 
of Ohio. Application September 24, 1931. 
Serial No. 564,790. 11 Claims. (Cl. 92 
—40.) Apparatus of the character de- 
scribed, comprising a forming wire, 
means for flowing fibrous stock onto the 
wire to form the paper web, a traveling 
pervious belt ‘beyond the wire for re- 
ceiving the formed web from the form- 
ing wire, a trough adapted to contain 
surfacing material, means for guiding 
said belt so as to travel within the sur- 
facing material within said trough and 
thereby pick up a portion of said sur- 
facing material, subjecting the felt to 
a controlled expelling force to limit the 
amount of filling material carried there- 
by, said belt being adapted to then con- 
tact with the wire side of the formed 
web to transfer a controlled portion of 
the remaining picked-up surfacing ma- 
terial to the wire side of the web. 
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The COMMERCIAL OUTLOOK 


New York, September 1, 1936. 


APER mills continue busily en- 
Preece. and there is a marked feel- 

ing of confidence, if not enthu- 
siasm, in the industry concerning the 
outlook. While some little slowing down 
of production and trade activity has been 
noted in the several weeks preceding 
the Labor Day holiday period, as the 
summer vacation season attained its 
height and numerous mill and merchant 
officials were absent from their offices 
and as market demand underwent the 
slight subsiding customarily witnessed 
at this time, it can be stated that the 
industry as a whole is in a far livelier 
position than has been known at this 
period in some years. 

Orders for paper are reaching manu- 
facturers and distributors in a steady 
stream and in large volume. Consumers 
and converters are purchasing on a 
broad scale. Many are covering require- 
ments for an appreciable time ahead; 
evidently they have no fear regarding 
price prospects, that is to say that mar- 
ket levels may recede against them; in- 
stead they apparently feel that prices are 
likeiy to rise, and consequently are pro- 
tecting themselves by buying freely in 
anticipation of forward needs. Some 
mills are so well booked, up that they 
are really unable to accept much, if any 
more, business for the present, even 
though they are operating their ma- 
chinery at maximum capacity. Some 
in the industry have made the predic- 
tion that something of a scarcity of 
available supply of paper of certain 
grades will develop in the closing 
months of the year, the theory being 
that mills will be so fully sold up by 
that time they will not be able to ac- 
commodate more buying. 

The vexatious question of the news- 
print price for 1937 apparently has been 
finally settled. The lead in this con- 
nection was taken by the Great North- 
ern Paper Company, which announced 
an advance of $1.50 a ton to contract 
customers for next year. The action of 
this large domestic producer was fol- 
lowed by the International Paper Com- 
pany, and the large Canadian manufac- 
turere. The new basis will be $42.50 
per ton delivered to publishers in the 
New York City area, and ranging up to 
between $45 and $46 delivered in other 
areas, depending on the freight haul 
from mill centers. It is said that some 
Canadian newsprint manufacturers are 
adopting a “hands off” policy for the 
present in connection with newsprint 
contracts for the simple reason that 
there may be a shortage of print paper 
within the next few months, and they 
do not want to find themselves tied up 
with long-term contracts when there is 
a possibility of publishers being in the 
position of having to pay higher prices. 

Retail advertising in sixty-six major 
cities for the week ended August 8 
showed an increase of 13.8 per cent over 
a year ago. It was the twenty-fourth 









consecutive week that 1936 retail adver- 
tising exceeded 1935. The volume in the 
sixty-six cities from January 1 last to 
August 8 was 524,363,762 lines, up 27,- 
229,882 lines, or 5.5 per cent over 1935. 
according to Advertising Age. 

Production of newsprint in Canada 
during July, for the third consecutive 
month, established a new high for any 
month in the history of the industry, 
reaching a total of 274,627 short tons, 
compared with a June total of 270,051 
tons and a May output of 267,067 tons. 
The July production was 40,361 tons, or 
17.2 per cent, above the 234,266 tons pro- 
duced in the similar month in 1935, ac- 
cording to News Print Service Bureau 
figures. Production by United States 
mills showed only a negligible increase, 
to leave the output for the first seven 
months of this year slightly below that 
for the corresponding period last year. 
This lag in output in the United States 
prevented the production in both coun- 
tries from setting a new high record. 
The total turnout of 2,297,390 tons dur- 
ing the first seven months of the current 
year for both countries compared with 
the all-time record of 2,349,644 tons in 
the first seven months of 1929, yet ran 
nearly a quarter of a million tons ahead 
of the output in the first seven months 
of 1935 of 2,053,829 tons. 

Shipments of newsprint from Ca- 
nadian mills in July were 271,794 tons, 
and from United States mills 74,535 tons, 
making a combined total of 346,329 tons. 
Stocks of newsprint at mills in both 
countries totaled 95,287 tons on July 31 
last, contrasted with 93,628 tons a month 
preceding, and 84,426 tons on the cor- 
responding date a year ago. 

Mills in the United States produced 
a total of 279,390 net tons of paperboard 
in June, showing a seasonal decrease 
from the 289,527 tons manufactured in 
the month before, but a gain over the 
256,665 tons in June last year. The June 
output brought the aggregate for the 
first half of the current year up to 1,691,- 
138 tons of board, representing a large 
increase over the 1,569,645 tons during 
the similar period of 1935, and a larger 
gain over the 1,434,030 tons in the first 
six months of 1934. Board mills pro 
duced at 70.8 per cent of their rated 
capacity in June last, against 71 per cent 
in May this year and 66.5 per cent in 
June a year ago. New orders received 
by manufacturers during June called for 
a total of 282,431 tons of board, con- 
trasted with 280,899 tons in the preced- 
ing month and 248,656 tons in the same 
month last year, while unfilled orders 
held by mills at the end of June were 
for 96,402 tons, compared with 92,784 
tons a month before and 78,020 tons at 
the close of June, 1935. 
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Shipments of prepared roofing from 
mills in the United States during June, 
with 28 manufacturers operating 54 
plants reporting to the U. S. Census 
Bureau, showed an increase over the 
preceding month, reaching a total of 
2,329,524 squares of all types of the 
product, compared with 2,103,439 squares 
in May this year and with 2,169,418 
squares in June last year. Six months’ 
shipments this year amounted to 14,- 
435,047 squares, constituting an appre- 
ciable rise over 11,961,929 squares in the 
same time of last year, and 10,999,841 
squares in the first half of 1934. 


¢¢ 


@ FRANK C. REED, who has been vice 
president of the Westinghouse Electric 
Elevator Company, was recently made 
president of the company. Mr. Reed had 
been associated with the company since 
finishing his college education in 1902. 
He became associated with the company 
as an apprentice. 


@ HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COM- 
PANY announces the appointment of 
John R. Lehman as assistant manager 
in charge of its Seybold Division at Day- 
ton, Ohio. Mr. Lehman has been with 
the company since 1903. 


® Thomas Cruthers Made 
V. P. of Worthington 


Mr. Thomas Cruthers has been ap- 
pointed Vice-President of the Worthing- 
ton Pump and Machinery Corporation. 
Mr. Cruthers’ connection with Worth- 
ington dates from 1907. Graduated from 
Stevens Institute of Technology, where 
he received the degree of Mechanical 
Engineer, he first entered the employ of 
the Westinghouse Machine Corporation, 
during which connection he served as 
superintendent of Gas Engine erecting. 
In 1907, in the same capacity, he entered 
the service of the Snow Steam Pump 
Works, a Worthington subsidiary at 
Buffalo, New York. Transferred to the 
Worthington Sales Department in 1908, 
his first assignment was to the Pitts- 
burgh District Office territory, and subse- 
quently to various others of the Corpora- 
tion’s district offices until 1927, when he 
was appointed New York District Sales 
Manager. 

In 1930 he was appointed Assistant 
General Sales Manager, and two years 
later was appointed Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in Charge of Sales. 

Mr. Cruthers will direct the Corpora- 
tion’s sales activities with large Steam 
Power Stations, the railroads, water- 
works, sewage, drainage and irrigation 
projects. He will also have charge of 
general traffic department. 
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CAL aig | Cooper 


INSURANCE / | Corrosion Resisting 


Castings 


for the PAPER INDUSTRY 


SPECIAL CASTINGS 
PIPE FITTINGS « VALVES 


All specifications of Carbon, Chromium, 
Nickel, Molybdenum, and other alloys 


These special alloy castings have been successful in 
mastering many of the corrosion resistance problems 
of the Paper Industry. If you have a casting problem, 
we will be glad to work with you and select the proper 
alloy for the application. rite for complete data. 


The Cooper Alloy Foundry Co. 
ELIZABETH, N. J. 


Distributors : 
Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., icago, Milwaukee, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Buffalo, Detroit, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston, 


ersey City. 
Ss Foundry & Mfg. Corp., port, Tenn. 
Petroleum Equipment Company, Los eles and San Francisco, 


Siriet adherence to exacting production 


standards has placed SOLVAY Liquid 
Chlorine to the fore as the bleaching agent 
upon which the industry can depend. 
Always full strength, always pure, always 
uniform—it meets every quality demand. 








In service and distribution, too, the name 
SOLVAY is your guarantee of fast, sure, 
on-time deliveries. Full information and 
prices on request. Ask for free copy of 
44-page book on “Solvay Liquid Chlorine.” 


SODA ASH—Craded to meet every need 
of the industry and produced to conform 
to SOLVAY standards. Light—Dustless 
Dense—Extra Light (Fluf). 





Caustic Soda (Solid, Flake, Ground, Powdered, Liquid) te 
Caleium Chloride Special Alkalies y THE 
Modified Sodas Sodium Nitrite 4 “ 
Caustic Potash (Liquid, Flake, Ground, Solid, Lump) y 
Para-dichlorobenzene Ammonium Bicarbonate ( 
Potassium Carbonate (Liquid 47%—Granular a "yy 

Hydrated 83-85%—Dustless Calcined 98-100%) . 


SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 
Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 Rector Street New York - 
voeren «PRAMCH «SALES OFFICES) Oo BULKLEY, DUNTON & CO. 
CHICAGO CINCINNATI CLEVELAND DETROIT ob oh O  o avanter See ee oe 
HOUSTON INDIANAPOUS KANSAS CITY PHILADELPHIA oT AVifii/l IN AVE VE.VV I MIN. IN. I 
PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE NEW YORK 
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® Papermaking Rags 

There is much discussion among deal- 
ers and importers anent the strong sup- 
ply condition existing in papermaking 
rags, more particularly the lowest class 
of cotton rags or grades for roofing 
paper mills. It is asserted that, follow- 
ing a large influx of rags from domestic 
collection sources earlier in the year, 
supplies are now coming forward in less 
than normal volume, nowhere near the 
usual amounts are available abroad, and 
an actual shortage of some rags prevails. 
Dealers go so far as to say that a run- 
away market situation is likely to arise, 
based on the restricted supplies in the 
market and being received from domes- 
tic and foreign quarters, if and when 
consumers come more generally into evi- 
dence to replenish stocks and buy on a 
larger scale. 

However, paper and felt manufac- 
turers do not appear to be unduly con- 
cerned over the situation. Certainly 
they are not over-eager to acquire sup- 
plies at present; as a matter of fact, a 
large majority are engaging in decidedly 
limited buying while apparently having 
good-sized amounts of rags on hand and 
their current requirements amply pro- 
vided for. It would seem to dwindle 
down to a question of who is right; 
whether a pinch in supply will be seen 
should mills find it necessary to increase 
their takings of rags in the closing 
months of the year, or whether mills 
will not have to resort to larger buying 
sufficient to have the scarcity of rags— 
if there is an actual scarcity—become a 
factor affecting market price levels. 

The supply position talked of appears 
to have its foundation in roofing rags, 
and the supposed shortage of roofing 
grades apparently is predicated on the 
foreign situation in these rags. There 
is no doubt that a number of sources for 
roofing stock in Europe have been cut 
off, practically entirely for the present. 
Russia is no longer shipping rags to the 
United States; Germany not only is not 
exporting rags to America but is herself 
a buyer of roofing and other papermak- 
ing rags in adjoining countries; sup- 
plies from Spain are out of the ques- 
tion, owing to the civil war in that coun- 
try, and few rags are to be had in Italy, 
England and the Scandinavian countries. 
Only France, Belgium, Holland and 
Egypt remain for American importers 
to look to for rag supplies. 

Moreover, prices of rags in Europe 
are climbing fairly rapidly, despite very 
limited demand from paper and felt 
mills in the United States. Within the 
last month quotational levels of Euro- 
pean shippers have moved up fully $5 
a ton on roofing rags, even though im- 
porters here have engaged in very re- 
served buying and have exerted every 
effort to check the upward trend in 
prices. It is no longer feasible to buy 
roofing stock in mid-Europe at less than 
1.85 cents per pound for dark colored 
cottons and 2.20 cents for linsey gar- 
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Domestic RAW MATERIALS 


ments on a landed basis at New York 
or other American Atlantic ports, and 
importers declare but small tonnages are 
obtained even at these prices. This 
means foreign rags are far above a parity 
with domestic material of the same class, 
as domestic No. 1 roofing stock is quoted 
at 1.50 to 1.60 cents a pound and No. 2 
grade at 1.20 to 1.25 cents f. o. b. deal- 
ers’ shipping points in the East. 

Fine paper mills are purchasing new 
cuttings in conservative fashion, placing 
orders when having needs to fill and on 
the whole absorbing supplies with fair 
regularity. Prices of cuttings are firm 
but have recorded no changes of conse- 
quence. No. 1 new white shirt cuttings 
are quoted at 7.50 to 7.75 cents per pound 
f o. b. shipping points, unbleached mus- 
lins at 8 cents, new blue overall cuttings 
at 6.75 cents, light silesias at 6 cents, 
light flannelettes at 6.25 cents, fancy 
shirt cuttings at 3 cents, washables at 
2.75 cents, and new black silesias at 4 
cents. 


® Old Paper 


The old paper market displays 
strength, and prices have moved higher, 
especially on the low or bulky grades. 
Board mills have bought freely and have 
granted advanced rates to get the sup- 
plies desired. Demand is running about 
parallel with supply, if not a trifle in 
excess of the stock coming into the 
market as concerns some grades. In the 
East, No. 1 mixed paper is bringing 35 
cents per hundred pounds, and probably 
slightly higher; old folded newspapers 
42% cents upwards, and old corrugated 
boxes 55 to 60 cents. Old No. 1 kraft 
has risen to a quotable basis of 1.15 to 
1.25 cents per pound at shipping points, 
white news cuttings are selling at 1.30 
cents, new kraft envelope cuttings at 2 
cents, white ledgers at 1.10 to 1.20 cents, 
No. 1 hard white shavings at 2.15 to 
2.30 cents, No. 1 soft white shavings 
around 2 cents and as high as 2.35 cents 
for one-cut quality, and heavy books and 
magazines 55 to 60 cents per cwt. 


® Rope and Bagging 

Scrap bagging is in a firm market po- 
sition even though consuming mills do 
not seem especially eager for additional 
supplies. There is a ready sale for all 
the bagging sellers have to offer within 
certain price limits, but a wide diver- 
gence in price ideas exists and the rela- 
tively high figures asked and the refusal 
of paper mills to meet quoted rates put 
a damper on trading. Mills want to buy 
No. 1 scrap bagging at about 1.50 cents 
a pound at shipping points, whereas sell- 
ers usually demand 1.65 cents or more, 


and well above this is asked for foreign 


bagging. Domestic roofing bagging 
elicits mill bids of around 1.15 cents a 
pound, but dealers ask substantially 
higher and frequently quote 1.40 cents 
or more on imported material. 

Old rope, on the other hand, is under 


neglect of paper manufacturers, who evi- 
dently have their requirements covered 
for a time and who are buying very 
sparsely. Quotations, somewhat nomi- 
nal in the absence of worthwhile busi- 
ness, are 2.37% cents a pound f. o. b. 
shipping points for No. 1 domestic old 
manila, and 2.50 cents ex dock New York 
for No. 1 foreign rope. 


® Pulpwood 

Although demand for pulpwood is 
fairly steady, it is reported some mills 
have contracted for their supply next 
year at slightly lower prices than paid 
this year, which is regarded as surpris- 
ing. Costs have mounted, it is declared, 
and consungption is expected to exceed 
that of thigsyear, and no reason is as- 
cribed for producers accepting cheaper 
prices. 


® Mechanical Pulp 

A rather quiet market rules for me- 
chanical pulp, but a steady undertone 
marks prices and there is no selling 
pressure exerted. A feeling exists in 
the trade that severe droughts will lead 
to more open-market demand for ground- 
wood this winter, since many consumers 
likely will be unable to grind as much 
pulp as normally for their own use and 
will be required to buy in the market to 
augment their supplies. Canadian 
groundwood brought down to New York 
or other Atlantic seaboard ports by 
schooners is quoted at $23.50 per short 
ton for moist pulp ex dock. Domestic 
groundwood is on a quotable range of 
$26 to $30 per ton delivered consuming 
mills, depending on the freight haul. 


¢ Chemical Pulp 

A tirm tdne prevails in chemical wood 
pulp and quoted rates are fully sus- 
tained. The tendency is upward, though 
no definite revisions in prices have oc- 
curred. Shipments are moving forward 
steadily from producing mills, and many, 
if not a large majority, of domestic man- 
ufacturers are outsold not only for the 
rest of this year but well into 1937. Do- 
mestic prime bleached sulphite holds at 
2.65 cents per pound, ex dock Atlantic 
seaboard basis; unbleached sulphfte is 
about 1.80 to 1.90 cents for domestic 
newsprint grades and 1.90 cents upward 
for stronger pulp. Domestic kraft is 
quoted from 1.90 cents to substantially 
higher, depending on quality and loca- 
tion of producer. 


® Chemicals 


Papermaking rosin has advanced fur- 
ther and is now quoted at $6.05 for gum 
rosin and $6.15 for wood rosin per 280 
pounds in barrels f. o. b. southern ship- 
ping points. Bleaching powder is active 
and firm at a quotable basis of 2 to 2.25 
cents per pound at works. 
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IN A TOUGH SPOT 
THE But the Lewellen can take it. 


This Lewellen Transmission is mounted beneath a sand con- 
veyor belt in a large paper mill. Its sturdy construction and accurate 
HOUSE OF design insure high efficiency in this, or any other application. 


If you want your variable speed control problem solved correctly, 


ORR SUGGESTS write us, and let us show you what the Lewellen Transmission and 


controls will do for you. 


A TEST LEWELLEN MFG. Co. 


. COLUMBUS, IND. 


No ordinary line of felts 
ever built the big modern 
plant reproduced above. 


On the contrary, that 
plant was built by the 
Orr line su ed by 
the goodwill of hundreds 
of paper mills. 

Perhaps you are an Orr 
user. If so, fine and 
many thanks; if not, you 
are invited to compare 
the performance of Orr’s 
with the performance of 
the make you are using. 


treriacene fa eA Tight Butt Joint - 





thing very much to your 


advantage. for long life of 


Consult your Orr 


representative or write to Conveyor and 


PIQUA, OHIO. Note how recessed plates compress 
belt end. Internal friction and ply 
separation in belt ends is overcome. 
The tight butt of the belt ends pre- 
vents passage of materials or liquids 
through the belt. Made in steel ‘* Monel 
Metal,” non-magnetic and abrasion 
resisting alloys. Five sizes. Sold by 
jobbers and belting houses. Consul- 
tation regarding belt joining invited. 

Sole Manufacturers 
FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
4675 Lexington Street, Chicago 
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Import and Export 





IMPORTS 


® Wood Pulp 


Wood pulp importations into the 
United States are well on the road 
toward establishing a new high record 
this year. Receipts during the first six 
months of the year showed a big gain 
over the similar time in 1935, notwith- 
standing that more pulp was imported 
last year than in any previous year. 

Figures released by the U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Commerce show that a total of 
930,428 short tons of 2,000 pounds, air 
dry weight, of chemical pulp was im- 
ported during the first half of 1936. This 
represented an increase of 27.8 per cent 
over the 727,536 short tons imported in 
the corresponding period of 1935. Im- 
ports of mechanical pulp, totaling 93,317 
short tons in the first six months of the 
current year, recorded a gain of 13,693 
tons or 17.2 per cent over the 79,624 
tons imported a year ago in the same 
time. 

Imports in June last were exception- 
ally large, reaching 209,965 short tons 
of chemical grades, valued at $7,892,774, 
which very nearly equaled the record of 
any single month’s importations, per- 
haps being exceeded only by the large 
imports of 217,730 tons in December last. 
The June imports compared with 148,840 
short tons of a declared value of $5,844,- 
657 in May this year, and 138,754 tons 
of a value of $5,218,479 in June last 
year. Groundwood imports in June 
amounted to 12,972 short tons of a value 
of $229,790, contrasted with 19,140 tons 
of a value of $349,705 in the preceding 
month, and 14,950 tons of a declared 
value of $274,302 in June a year ago. 

A very strong market condition char- 
acterizes imported wood pulp. Offerings 
from abroad continue exceptionally lim- 
ited, reflecting the sold out position of 
most producing mills in Europe and 
Canada not only for the remainder of 
this year but well into 1937, and ex- 
ceedingly firm prices are demanded with 
sellers not hesitating to mark up asking 
figures in frequent instances. There is 
seemingly no question that much larger 
business could be readily accomplished 
in the market here were the necessary 
supplies of pulp to be had, as consumers 
are almost constantly in the market 
seeking to cover requirements a far 
ways ahead. 

It is asserted to be an absolute fact 
that some producing mills are outsold 
for the entire of 1937; at any rate, they 
have contracted for all of their next 
year’s output that they care to sell at 
present, and are refusing to entertain 
additional inquiries. This is true par- 
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ticularly of sulphite mills, and those 
producing both unbleached and bleached 
sulphite, it is said. While kraft pulp 
demand has been pronounced and con- 
sumers have bought freely for some time 
ahead, it would seem buyers have been 
a bit wary about going too far into the 
future to contract for such pulp, the rea- 
son apparently being that they have an 
eye on possible supply developments in 
kraft pulp when the half dozen or there- 
abouts big new kraft mills now being 
erected in the southern United States 
come into production. 

Prime bleached sulphite is quoted 
from 2.75 cents a pound upwards ex dock 
American Atlantic seaboard, depending 
on the quality of the pulp concerned and 
the shipment position. It is nothing out 
of the ordinary, it is reported, for pro- 
ducers making especially desirable 
brands of bleached sulphite to ask 3 
cents and up to 3.25 cents. Prime strong 
unbleached sulphite is 1.90 to 2.05 cents 
a pound, ex dock basis, and easy bleach- 
ing grades 2.05 to 2.15 cents. About 
the lowest at which prime kraft is re- 
ported obtainable for any reasonably 
near dispatch from primary sources 
abroad is 2 cents per pound on the dock 
here, and quotations range well above 
this price or up to 2.30 and 2.40 cents 
ex dock for spot lots. 


® Paper Stock 


Imports of rags for papermaking more 
than doubled during the first half of 
1936 compared with the similar 1935 
period, while arrivals of other paper 
stock, comprising old rope, scrap bag- 
ging, waste paper, etc., increased nearly 
60 per cent contrasted with last year. 
Total imports of base stocks for paper 
manufacturing in the first six months 
of the current year reached a valuation 
of $43,764,336, according to U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures, and were 
divided as follows: Wood pulp, valued 
at $37,475,362; pulpwood, 397,817 cords 
of a value of $2,817,450, and rags and 
other waste to the amount of 108,652 
tons, valued at $3,471,524. 


® Paper 

United States imports of paper and 
paper products showed an appreciable 
rise during the first half of the current 
year over the corresponding period of 
1935. Imports of newsprint, which ac- 
counted for 87 per cent of our paper 
receipts during the first six months of 
this year, reached a total volume of 
1,228,096 tons, an increase of 127,976 
tons, or 11 per cent, compared with the 
first half of 1935. The value of these 
imports at the same time rose from 











$38,083,480 to $44,317,584, or 16 per cent. 
Imports of other classes of paper are 
relatively insignificant compared with 
newsprint. Arrivals during the Janu- 
ary-June period this year reached an ag- 
gregate value of only $6,346,049, which 
figure, however, represented an increase 
of 22 per cent contrasted with the cor- 
responding period last year. Increases 
occurred chiefly in imports of printing 
papers. Arrivals of cigarette paper, 
which rank next to newsprint in value, 
were slightly under the 1935 receipts. 


EXPORTS 


Exports of both paper and paper base 
stocks from the United States scored 
sizable gains during the first half of the 
current year as compared with the simi- 
lar period in 1935. Exports of paper 
and paper products reached a total value 
of $11,048,621 in the first six months 
of this year. This figure exceeds that 
of the corresponding period last year by 
12 per cent, and is the highest for any 


half-year period since 1931. While this” 


increase is due in part to a higher aver- 
age price level in a number of items, 
outstanding gains in the volume of ship- 
ments also contributed to this result. 
Boards and board products in particular 
seem to have enjoyed a better demand 
this year. Exports of boxboard were 
30 per cent higher than last year, in- 
sulating boards and vulcanized fiber in- 
creased 25 per cent, and paper boxes 
and cartons 26 per cent. Printing papers, 
including both newsprint and book 
paper, were under the 1935 volume. 
Writing papers were about on a level 
with a year ago so far as quantity of 
shipments were concerned, but were 
nearly 25 per cent higher in value. Ex- 
ports of overissue newspapers were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent below the 1935 
shipments, but in this connection it 
might be noted that some improvement 
set in during the spring months and that 
shipments during the second quarter 
were nearly on a par with the same 
period last year, whereas the first quar- 
ter’s shipments showed a reduction of 
25-per cent compared with the first three 
months of 1935. 

United States exports of paper base 
stocks, amounting in value to $5,461,- 
713, were 9 per cent above similar ship- 
ments for the first half of 1935. Exports 
of bleached sulphite pulp to the amount 
of 50,902 tons accounted for 63 per cent 
of this group. Unbleached sulphite ac- 
counted for another 23 per cent, and 
the remainder was made up largely of 
rags and other waste stock for paper- 
making. 
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MONEL METAL 


@ Illustration showing Impco Vacuum Washer and Thickener as sup- 
plied to West Virginia balp and Paper Company. Manufactured by Im- 
proved Paper Machinery Corporation, Nashua, New Hampshire. This 
unit equipped with Monel Metal vat and —— lining, Monel Metal 
winding wire and Monel Metal wire cloth cover over vacuum drum 
as well as wire cloth facing on the suction roll and press roll. 


bron it down in your memory that Monel Metal is abso- 
lutely rust-proof, that it resists corrosion, that it is strong 
.-. actually stronger than structural steel...and that it is tough, 
hard and wear-resistant...so that it’s economical as well as 
durable and long-lived. 

In addition to these qualities of the metal itself, Monel Metal 
wire cloth facing and winding wire are available in all stand- 
ard sizes, weaves and meshes. For these reasons, Monel Metal 
wire cloth is used in a dozen 
places around the modern 


mill: 
ylinder Molds 
ers 
igh Density Thickeners 


ashers and Thickeners 
Save-Alls 
Bleach Washers 
Cylinder Paper and 

Board Machines 
Brown Stock Washers 
Black Liquor Filters 
Lime Mud Filters 
Screens 


Salt Filters 


Send for a copy of Bulletin C-3 “ Monel 
Metal in Pulp and Paper Mills,” and for 
“What Metallic Screen and Filter Cloth 
Offer Your Plant.” 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., INC. 
67 Wall Street, New York, N.Y. 


Mone! Metal is « registered trade-mark applied 

















ed solely by International Nickel, 
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firLLs: McCanna 


TENT 


VALVES 
Yo not Stick 


TISSUE FELTS FROM 
OUR LARGE LOOM 


TR FELTS made by The Teeter 
Felt Company have always been out- 
standing for their service, long life and 
production. 

Now we offer these same quality felts 
made endless in all sizes up to 100 feet 
long, made on the latest type, wide felt 
loom built. 

Write us about your requirements. 


The Waterbury Felt Co. 
SKANEATELES FALLs, N.Y. 
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of GOOD FELTS 








